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HEN immigrants venture into a 
WV tinnee culture they face the task 
of adjusting to a new way of living. To 
ease, or even to postpone assimilation, 
newcomers search out the places where 
their fellow countrymen dwell. There 
they understand the language, and can 
buy goods from the home country, read 
newspapers from home, and visit with 
neighbors with similar interests and cus- 
toms. For them, the difficult process of 
acculturation may be retarded. By con- 
trast, however, through their children 
their own adaptations as well as those of 
their sons and daughters may be accel- 
erated. When such acceleration comes, it 
will usually be through their children’s 
acquisition of the language. 
The public school, therefore, has an 


important function: that of teaching im- 
migrant children the vernacular together 
with the values and customs of the new 
culture. In some schools the primary ob- 
jective is to teach immigrant pupils to 
speak and to understand their new lan- 
guage. How, then, may immigrant chil- 
dren be taught the language? And how 
may they be taught it with the least in- 
convenience to their native-born class- 
mates? With the arrival of an increasing 
number of Puerto 


Rican families in 


metropolises of the United States, the 
problem has re-emphasized for the pub- 
lic school the importance of orienting 
newcomers not only to the language but 
also to the values and customs of the 
culture. The public schools in a metropo- 
lis like New York City have successfully 
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faced such difficult situations before. Suc- 
cessive migrations of peoples have been 
matched by the production by teachers 
and administrators of innovations to help 
the young immigrants acquire the lan- 
guage and its related values. Fven though 
the Puerto Ricans are citizens of the 
United States, they bear resemblance to 
the immigrant in the sense that they are 
Spanish in culture and in language. 

For the Puerto Rican new to New York 
City, for instance, the public schools 
have developed at least two different ad- 
ministrative techniques for organizing 
educative enterprises for teaching English 
to migrant Puerto Rican Spanish-speak- 
ing children. One adaptation often used 
in schools with a relatively large Puerto 
Rican enrollment is the “vestibule” class. 
Other schools induct Puerto Rican chil- 
dren of junior high school age directly 
into regular classes. The “ 


vestibule” class 


is made up entirely of Puerto Rican chil- 
dren who stay together as a group with 


one teacher until they know enough Eng- 
lish to make a good adjustment to the 
school environment. When enough 
knowledge and adjustment have been 
achieved the pupils leave the vestibule 
class to take their places in the regular 
program. In such schools new arrivals 
from Puerto Rico are placed in the vesti- 
bule classes, replacing those who have 
“learned” English and have made adjust- 
ment to American ways. By contrast, the 
administrative technique of immediate 
regular placement is adopted usually in 
schools enrolling a relatively smaller num- 
Puerto Rican children. The new 
arrivals are placed directly regular 


ber of 


classes made up mostly of continental 
children, 
provision for special English language 


although occasionally special 


instruction is made by arranging to have 
the new Puerto Rican children come to- 
vether daily for one period ot English. 


The advantages claimed for the vesti- 
bule classes are: that the Puerto Rican 
children will learn more English, since 
teachers can develop special ways of 
teaching the language, using a wide range 
of curricular materials; and that the very 
cultural homogeneity of the classes en- 
courages the acquisition of F nglish, since 
the children will be under less emotional 
stress while adjusting to the new school 
conditions. By contrast, the advantages 
claimed for regular placement are: that a 
language is learned best by living with it 
constantly; that pupils must try to learn 
to understand teachers and classmates; 
and that, although assimilation always 
has its difficulties, there is no benefit in 
delaying a process which children must 
experience eventually. 

At the request of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City, the Institute of 
Psychological Research of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, agreed to un- 
dertake a cooperative experiment to get 
evidence for evaluating differences in 
outcomes under the two contrasting ad- 
ministrative procedures. Essentially, the 
experiment was to estimate the general 
relative mastery of English and the ad- 
justment to the culture by children under 
the two administrative techniques of 
regular placement versus vestibule classes. 
The very nature of the problem implies 
that the groups of children to be ap- 
praised under the two different adminis- 
trative methods should be as closely 
equivalent in their intelligence and in 
their ignorance of English as is possible 
under practical circumstances. For the 
experiment, two junior high schools, each 
with large numbers of migrant Puerto 
Rican children, were made available. In 
one, 45 per cent of the children were of 
Puerto Rican parentage; in the other, the 
concentration was greater than 75 per 


cent. The children chosen for the experi- 
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ment were selected for their apparent 
ignorance of English as appraised by the 
schools’ guidance counselors. The criteria 
for their selection were: the children 
must be of Puerto Rican birth; they must 
not have attended any other school 
continental United States; they must be 
enrolling in a continental school for the 
first time; and they should not “know” 
any English. Fach criterion except the 
last was easily checked. But ignorance of 
English—“not knowing”—was judged 
subjectively on the basis of evidence ob- 
tained in the course of an intake inter- 
view schedule which had been developed 
with the cooperation of the Bilingual 
Consultant of the Board of Education of 
New York City. 

During the interview the pupils were 
asked in English simple questions such as, 
“What is your name?” and “Where do 
you live?” If they seemed to understand 
these questions they were rejected for 
the experiment. The children still eligible 
were then asked in Spanish, “Can you 
speak or understand any English?” Only 
those answering “No” were chosen 
Thus, counselors selected by interview 
children who apparently lacked the rudi- 
ments of English." 

Children satisfying all four criteria for 
lack of knowledge of English were as- 
signed successively to either the vestibule 
or the regular class within each school. 
By that process, in each of the two 
schools, two classes of 28 pupils were 
formed to make a reasonable estimate of 
the influence of the two administrative 

‘It should be obvious that children recently 
arrived from Puerto Rico may be disturbed 
emotionally by interrogations in English and in 
Spanish by strange people. Failure to respond 
may be as much an indication of upset as it is 
of ignorance of English. For the experimental 
design, however, relative ignorance was equated 
by assigning children randomly to the vesti- 


bule classes and regular groups in each of the 
two schools. 
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techniques on mastery of English and on 
attitudes roward the culture. 

The vestibule classes were organized so 
that pupils would meet with the same 
teacher throughout the school day for all 
school work except the special subjects 
of shop, music, and art. The regular class 
was organized so that pupils would meet 
together daily as a class for just one 45- 
minute period of special English instruc- 
tion. For all other school work, the regu- 
lars were distributed among different 
classes as regular students with their con- 
tinental classmates. The provision of a 
daily class period of special English for 
the regulars was the only difference from 
usual assignment of junior high school 
children. In each school, teachers who 
were experienced in teaching and guid- 
ing Puerto Rican children ‘volunteered 
for the ex perimental assignment and 
were selected to teach the vestibule 
classes or the “Special English” for the 
regulars. Every week throughout the 
experiment, the two vestibule teachers 
and the two “Special English” teachers 
met to plan the daily 45-minute units of 
“Special English” instruction for all pu- 
pils in the experiment. In addition, the 
scope and sequence for each week's work 
in the vestibule classes for all other school 
activities were developed jointly by the 
two teachers meeting with the Bilingual 
Consultane of the Board of Education. 

During the third week of the school 
term each pupil in the four experimental 
classes was given an intelligence test and 
a reading comprehension test in Spanish.? 
The tests were given in the native lan- 
guage because it was assumed that the 
intellectual ability of predominantly 

2 The tests were the Spanish language forms 
of the primary levels of the Cooperative Inter- 


American Test in Reading and in General 
Ability. The Cooperative Inter-American Test 


had been developed in parallel versions in 
Spanish and in English. 
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children would be 
more accurately estimated by it. Further- 
more, it was felt that the parallel English 
version could be used at the end of the 
school term to estimate gains in mastery 
of Fnglish. In addition, several scales 
were developed to appraise attitudes to- 
ward school, toward New York City, 
and toward American-born (continental) 
classmates. 


Spanish-speaking 


These were administered 
Spanish. Changes in the children’s re- 
actions to their new culture were eval- 
uated by a cultural stereotype scale made 
up of twelve faults (or shortcomings ) of 
Americans, based on statements made di- 
rectly or indirectly by Spanish or Puerto 
Rican authors in their discussion of con- 
tinental Americans, 

The two schools planned to maintain 
the experimental conditions for a full 
school term, that is, a half-year. At the 
end of the school term, the 8o pupils still 
attending school in the four experimental 
classes were retested with the attitude 
scales in Spanish, the Cooperative Inter- 
American Tests of Reading in English 
and the Cooperative Inter-American Test 
of General Ability, Oral Vocabulary sub- 
test in English. The primary research was 
based on obtaining an estimate about the 
differential performance on the retests 
for children in the regular and the vesti- 
bule classes. Since 12 of the equated pu- 
pils were lost from different classes dur- 
ing the term, statistical techniques were 
used to adjust the scores on the retests 
for initial differences in ability in the sev- 
eral classes. 

The results showed that children in the 
regular classes in both schools made sig- 


nificantly greater gains in the tests given 
in nglish_ than did their peers in vesti- 


In attitudes, there were no 
significant differences between vestibule 
and regulars in attitude toward New 
York City and toward their American- 


bule classes. 


born classmates. On the attitude toward 
school, however, the regular children 
seemed to be less favorable than the chil- 
dren who had attended vestibule classes. 
In absolute terms, the difference was not 
large. 
school. Then why was the regular group 


Most migrants seemed to enjoy 


more unfavorable? It has been suggested 
that the regular children, because of 
their greater interaction with their con- 
tinental peers, reflected or adopted the 
position of American-born children.* 

At the end of the first semester the ex- 
periment in administrative grouping was 
considered completed. Some pupils origi- 
nally in vestibule classes were sent to 
regular classes; pupils who had spent the 
first semester in regular classes were, 
in a very few instances, placed in vesti- 
bule classes. In order to estimate whether 
the advantage gained by the regular 
pupils v would persist, the 71 pupils still in 
the two experimental schools were tested 
again at the end of the second term, that 
is, at the completion of an entire school 
year. 

The superiority of the regular groups 
in the Oral Vocabulary subtest given in 
English is maintained at the end of the 
school year. Mixing the experimental 
groups, however, has reduced the earlier 
significant differences in reading compre- 
hension, although the regular groups 
still score above the vestibule groups. 

By the end of the vear all the differ- 
ences between administrative grouping 
techniques in attitude are insignificant. 
There are no significant differences be- 

®An English version of the attitude scale 
toward school was given to go American-born 
pupils of Puerto Rican parentage in the two 
experimental schools. The American-born chil- 
dren of Puerto Rican extraction had a signifi- 
cantly less favorable attitude toward school 
than did the recent arrivals. These data suggest 
the possibility that regular pupils, because of 


greater interaction with continentals, tend to 
adopt their attitudes. 
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tween the original vestibule and regular 
groups at the end of a school year. 

The question may be asked, Did ad- 
ministrative grouping have any effects on 
the achievement of the pupils? At the 
end of the first semester the level of com- 
petence in English was relatively low for 
the Puerto Rican children as compared 
with that of American children, so the 
testing for achievement was postponed 
until the end of the vear. At the end of 
year, however, pupils from the original 
experimental groups were tested in Arith- 
metic Computation and School 
Achievement (the combined score on the 
Social Studies, History and Geography 
subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, Intermediate Form). 

The children from the regular classes 
did significantly better in Arithmetic 
Computation and in Achievement than 
their intellectual peers from the vestibule 
classes. All in all, the data show that the 
children from the regular classes have the 
advantages of greater mastery of English 
and the acquisition of more school ‘sub- 
ject matter than the children in vestibule 
classes. 

At the end of the school year the 71 
pupils were interviewed for their reac- 
tions to the administrative grouping. Each 
child was asked four different questions: 
Which type of administrative grouping 
did he prefer, and why; in’ which 
group, regular or vestibule, had he 
made more American friends; which lan- 
guage was spoken with his friends; and 
which was liked better, New York or 
Puerto Rico? The interviews were con- 
ducted in Spanish, unless the pupil per- 
sisted in answering in English. In the 
latter case the interview was finished in 
English. 

While there is no clear preference for 
either administrative grouping, 
tended to prefer the 


children 
administrative 


grouping in which they had been placed, 
that is, regulars preferred regular place- 
ment and vestibules preferred vestibule 
classes. However, the reasons the pupils 
gave for preferring one type of adminis- 
trative grouping over the other did differ. 
The responses about reasons were con- 
tent-analyzed broadly as those indicative 
of learning gains, and those indicative of 
better adjustment. 

Those children who prefer the regular 
class, regardless of what their original 
grouping was, believe that they 
more” English or that they just “learn 
more’; W hereas those who prefer the 


“learn 


vestibule class report they are more com- 
fortable speaking Spanish with Puerto 
Rican children, The vestibules report that 
they “have more friends,” “all friends 
belong to the race,” or 
Hispanos,” 


“all friends are 
or “we speak Spanish.” 

There are no significant differences 
between the pupils of the experimental 
groups in favoring New York over 
Puerto Rico, or in the number of Ameri- 
can friends, or in the use of English with 
their friends. The evidence does show, 
however, that the regular class children 
did make more continental friends and 
spoke more English with them than did 
the vestibule class pupils. 

The study suggests that the adminis- 
trative procedure of regular classes in 
many respects is superior to the current 
technique of vestibule classes. 

The problem of adjustment of the 
Puerto Rican migrant child is as much 
sociological as it is just educational. Be- 
cause of the prime importance of lan- 
guage in the assimilative process, one of 
the school’s most vital objectives rightly 
is the teaching of English to these chil- 
dren. So far as language gains are con- 
cerned, the results are unequivocal: place 
children of junior high school age with 
their continental age peers and they do 
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learn English. The pupils recognize this, 
for they give learning gains as the pri- 
mary reason for preferring regular 
classes. In the regular classes the pupils 
are “stretched” in the sense that they 
must try to understand English. A Puerto 
Rican child in a regular class does not 
find it easy to use Spanish exclusively 
with other pupils in his classes because 
the language of these classes is English. 
He gets accustomed to hearing different 
teachers use different patterns ‘of speech. 
Through many stimulations, both by the 
teachers and by English-speaking class- 
mates, the Puerto Ric an pupils are moti- 
vated to learn what is happening around 
them. This results in superior language 
acquisition in comparison with the pupils 
who have been kept together in a vesti- 
bule class. In oral English this advantage 
persists after nine months. Since some of 
the pupils in regular classes were subse- 
quently assigned to vestibule classes and 
since some of the pupils originally as- 
signed to vestibule classes were subse- 
quently assigned to regular classes, the 
English mastery scores were considered 
in terms of the amount of time spent in 
regular classes. The evidence demon- 
strates that the greater the amount of 
time spent in regular classes, the better 
both the reading comprehension and the 
oral mastery of English. 

The outstanding impression from the 
results of the attitude tests is that atti- 
tudes, by and large, are stable over the 
experimental term and year. Even in such 
a situation as presented by this study, 
where pupils face a new environment 
full of challenges, the attitudes expressed 
by them do not vary much. One fact 
clearly evident was the very favorable at- 
titude the Puerto Rican children had to- 
ward the school. 

The pupils in the vestibule classes had 
a significantly better attitude than the 


regular class students. This difference 
seems to be a reflection, not of an emo- 
tional disturbance at being placed in a 
total foreign-language environment, but 
rather of an unconscious adaptation of 
the attitudes of their 
classmates. 


American-born 


Although the regular groups scored 
higher in achievement than the vestibule 
groups, all four experimental classes were 
significantly below grade norms in sub- 
ject-matter mastery. School learning is 
dependent upon FE ‘nglish mastery. Learn- 
ing of English should be the primary 
objective for Puerto Rican migrants. And 
if another goal is to have these children 
assimilated as soon as possible, the regu- 
lar classes should broaden the opportunity 
for the Puerto Rican pupils to make 
friends and speak English with Ameri- 
can children. 

Experiments in the social sciences con- 
trasting two managerial techniques or 
two methods of teaching have their con- 
clusions limited by the very fact that few 
variables can be controlled adequately. 
This experiment is no exception to the 
rule. To a significant degree, differences 
in school climates or in the quality of 
teachers and of teaching, or in the atti- 
tudes of the English-speaking classmates 
toward the new migyants will affect the 
results. It would be interesting indeed to 
supplement studies such as this with ap- 
praisals of teacher difference, school cli- 
mates, parental attitudes, and the like. 
Further, it must be recognized that the 
experiment has a very limited objective 
—appraising English mastery and_atti- 
tudes of Puerto Rican migrants in New 
York City Schools. 


The experiment did 
not consider 


the influence of such mi- 
grants upon the attainments of English- 
speaking continentals in school and com- 
munity objectives. Certainly it would be 
important to find out w hether the mi- 
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grants through their culture can contrib- 
ute to a broader outlook in attitudes and 
a wider fund of understanding for their 
continental classmates. 

Yet, despite its possible limitations, the 
study does suggest that “stretching” 
children to understand in the real setting 
has marked advantages both for English 


mastery and for personal adjustment.* 


* The complete factual details for the experi- 
ment are given in Dr. Mayans’ doctoral dis- 
sertation: Frank Mayans, Jr., “Puerto Rican 
Migrant Pupils in New York City Schools: A 
Comparison of the Effects of Two Methods of 
Instructional Grouping on English Mastery and 
Attitudes.” Unpublished dissertation for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Gradu- 
ate Faculties, Columbia University, 1953. 
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Not So Little 


HARRY A. SCOTT 


PROFESSOR OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Ss early in the nineteenth century 
American boys of all ages have 
played some form of baseball, from “one 
old cat” to highly organized games in 
amateur, profes- 
sional leagues. For generations, a variety 
of motives has impelled attempts to or- 
ganize boys into leagues for competition 
in baseball. Sometimes the goals behind 
these attempts were recreational; at other 
times they were aimed at the therapeutic 
objective of preventing or curing ju- 
tenile delinquency. Sometimes public- 
spirited citizens subsidized amateur base- 
in the 


ball for philanthropic purposes, 
belief that the national pastime was a 


healthy, democratic activity; at other 
times vested interests promoted baseball 
for boys in the community. For example, 
during the depression, w hen the earnings 
in professional baseball declined and the 
sources of player material were drasti- 
cally reduced by the inroads of softball 
and the abandonment of the game by 
schools and colleges, organized. baseball 
mobilized former professionals and stimu- 
lated them to promote the game in local 
communities. During the same period the 
American Legion, perhaps with motives 
of patriotism as the ultimate goal, became 
involved in organizing on a national scale 
baseball teams for adolescents. Quite a 
few of our present-day professionals 
started their careers in American Legion 
baseball. 


ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, 
ORGANIZATION OF LITTLE 
LEAGUE BASEBALL 


Thus, there was nothing unusual about 
the event when, in 1939, in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Carl FE. Stotz organ- 
ized a three-team baseball league for 
boys twelve years of age and younger. 
This experiment drew little attention out- 
side of Williamsport for several years, 
perhaps because of the outbreak of 
World War II. Following the war, how- 
ever, there was a tremendous awakening 
of interest in sports participation among 
all ages in the population. The Stotz plan 
began to grow. In 1948 the United States 
Rubber Company became interested in 
the enterprise, and since that date the 
growth of the Little League movement 
has been sensational. 

In 1948 there were approximately 400 
Little League teams competing in 94 
leagues in six states of the United States. 
In 1953 this number had grown to 11,448 
teams in 2800 leagues in 46 states. These 
figures do not include the number of 
teams and leagues in the territories of the 
United States and in foreign countries. 
Little League baseball has spread through- 
out Canada in the past year. That this 
movement has_ international appeal is 
evidenced by the number of inquiries 
flowing into the National Headquarters 
of the organization from Japan, Vene- 
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zuela, Australia, England, Lebanon, and 
South Africa. In the United States alone, 
in 1953 Little League had more than 
200,000 boys between the ages of nine 
and twelve in uniform. This means that 
about twice as many parents were in- 
volved in the program to some degree. 
Add to this the number of spectators at 
the games, which was estimated at more 
than 20,000,000 persons in 1952, and 
becomes apparent that Little League base- 
ball is not so little. 

It should not be assumed that the tre- 
mendous growth of Little League base- 
ball has been entirely spontaneous. On 
the contrary, since the United States 
Rubber Company became interested, an 
effective national promotional organiza- 
tion has been established. A Board of Di- 
rectors composed of fifteen prominent 
persons in various walks of life, includ- 
ing a representative of the field of physi- 
cal education, guides the destinies of the 
organization. Commissioner Carl FE. Stotz, 
the originator of Little League, gives sur- 
veillance to the program. He also serves 
as a member of the Board of Directors. 
Mr. Mickey McConnell, formerly of the 
St. Louis Cardinals Baseball organization, 
serves as Director of Youth Activities for 
the United States Rubber Company. In 
addition to Little League baseball, the 
firm sponsors such youth activities as 
the 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers of 
America. A monthly magazine, The Lit- 
tle Leaguer, is published for the 
boys of America who play Little League 
baseball. . . . It is dedicated to the fami- 
lies and community leaders whose inter- 
est is in building good Americans.” 

The National Headquarters alse pro- 
vides a sports service which consists of 
expertly prepared teaching techniques 
and training aids. A manual of operations 

1 The Little Leaguer, Williamsport, Pa., Vol. 
1, No. 1, May, 1953, p. 2. 


entitled This Is Little League, including 
the official rules of play, and an Umpires’ 
Handbook are also published. These 
guides are essential to the organization 
and conduct of the program at the local 
level and serve to standardize practice 
wherever Little League operates. 

At all levels of operation, Little League 
baseball is a highly organized, non- profit 
enterprise. At ‘the top level, the United 
States Rubber Company lends its name 
to Little League, makes financial con- 
tributions toward the operation of the 
National Headquarters, and plays host 
to the eight teams earning the right to 
compete in the annual World 
held at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, the 
latter part of August. In all other re- 
spects the Company exercises no control 
over the management of Little League af- 
fairs at any level, nor does it profit fi- 
nancially from the ente rprise. All salaries 
of Little League employees, from the 


Series 


Commissioner ‘through the secretary, re- 
gional inspectors, traveling connditents, 
and others in the organization are paid 
from funds under the control and direc- 
tion of the Board of Directors of Little 
League Baseball, Incorporated. 

Policies governing the Little League 
program are formulated by the Board of 
Directors. Procedures for carrying for- 
ward these policies are developed by the 
staff at the National Headquarters.’ These 
policies and procedures are disseminated 
to regional and state headquarters and 
the communities in which Little League 
operates through the official publications 
and by group conferences of those con- 
cerned. 

Little League baseball is modified 
rules, facilities, and equipment to fit the 

capabilities of boys nine to twelve years 
of age. The operation of a local franchise 


* Little League Baseball, Inc., 120 West 


Fourth Street, Williamsport, Pa. 
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is intended to be a non-profit community 
project, from the financing of the pro- 
gram through the procurement of facili- 
ties, equipment, players, managers, um- 
pires, and other details of the program. 
In some of its prescribed practices 

player procurement, for example—the 
program appears to be patterned after 
organized professional baseball. Person- 
nel attached to the National Headquar- 
ters give guidance and surveillance to the 
program and promote practices which 
are calculated to be beneficial to local 
leagues. Little League makes available, on 
an optional basis, group accident insur- 
ance and group public liability insurance 
as protective measures for participants 
and local sponsors. The success or failure 
of the project, however, gis almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the sponsors and 
participants in the local community. 


PROGRAM NOT UNIVERSALLY 
APPROVED 


It might be supposed that any enter- 
prise of national scope which enjoys the 
backing of a large and influential com- 
mercial organization of proven integrity 
and which subscribes to lofty ideals of 
service to American youth, would re- 
ceive universal acclaim support. 
Many youth-serving organizations of na- 
tional scope are generously supported by 
large segments of the population. This 
cannot be said of Little League baseball, 
however. Despite its sensational growth, 
the program has developed into a con- 
troversial issue of considerable magni- 
tude. Although the program is confined 
to the summer months and thus does not 
encroach upon sc hool time, many educa- 
tional organizations and conferences have 
gone on record as opposing various ele- 
ments of the program. Among these or- 
ganizations are: The National Fducation 
Association; the Joint Committee on 


Athletic Competition for Children of 
Elementary and Junior High School Age; 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the NEA; The Society of 
State Directors of Health, Physical Fdu- 
cation, and Recreation; the National 
Council of State Consultants in Flemen- 
tary Education; The American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; and the 
National Conference for Cooperation in 
Health Education. 

Organizations of national and regional 
scope in the field of recreation also have 
gone on record as opposing some of 
the practices of Little League baseball. 
Among the recreational organizations 
voicing some measure of disapproval of 
the program are the National Recreation 
Association, The California Recreation 
Commission; The North Carolina Rec- 
reation Commission; and the California 
Recreation Society. Other organizations 
voicing objections to certain elements of 
the program are the American Medical 
Association; the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations; 
and the California Congress of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Many experts in 
the fields of education, medicine, recrea- 
tion, social welfare, baseball, and other 
areas have taken sides in the controversy." 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF 
CONTROVERSY 


Why is it that the Little League move- 
ment, which apparently is filling a com- 
munity need and receiving rather exten- 
sive community backing, is so earnestly 
resisted by organizations, conferences, 
and individuals who are professionals in 

various areas of childhood education, rec- 
reation, and health? Perhaps this resist- 
ance stems from a genuine desire to pro- 


*Ben Solomon, “Little League—Menace or 
Blessing?” Youth Leaders Digest, Vol. XV, 
No. 5, February 1953. pp. 161-213. 
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tect the best interests of the nation’s chil- 
dren, and from knowledge of the fact 
that children have often been the inno- 
cent victims of nefarious schemes de- 
signed to exploit rather than to benefit 
them. The fact that many people spring 
to the defense of children and youth is a 
healthy phenomenon in a democratic so- 
ciety, since any organization seeking to 
enlist the participation of children and 
youth must first prove that its program is 
conceived, devised, and directed in the 
best interests of their health, education, 
and welfare. This practice will not deter 
worth-while youth-serving organizations 
but it will make it difficult if not impos- 
sible for the other kind to operate in the 
community. 

In considering who should defend the 
rights of children, however, it should be 
understood that no individual, group, or 
organization in the country has a corner 
on knowledge about and understanding 
of children. Nor does concern for the 
health, education, and welfare of chil- 
dren reside in any single group or organ- 
ization. Facts about child growth and de- 
velopment and the ability to evaluate 
programs of youth-serving organizations 
are shared by many people other than 
educators, recreation leaders, and health 
and medical authorities. Included in these 
other groups are parents, and representa- 
tives of official and voluntary health, wel- 
fare, and youth-serving organizations and 
agencies. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
IN CONTROVERSY 
The controversy between the various 


factions centers about the age-old ques- 
tion, What is best for the child? This 


problem has faced all societies from the 
beginning of civilization and it still is 
case of Little League 


unresolved. In the c 
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baseball, the contention revolves 
such specifics as these: 


about 


Is the child of nine to twelve sufficiently 
developed to engage with safety and profit 
in, and to withstand the phy sical, organic, 
emotional, and social stresses resulting from, 
participation in the vigorous, competitive 
game of baseball, where the emphasis is 
primarily on winning championship games? 

Are the total experiences involved in 
practice periods and in the games conceived 
and directed toward the development of 
the child’s best self, or is he being exploited 
by adults for their amusement or for the 
promotion of their own particular vested 
interests? 

Is the quality of leadership of the calibre 
necessary for the maximum development of 
the child not only in the skills attending the 
game of baseball ‘but also in matters of good 
health, good citizenship, and socially ap- 
proved standards of conduct? 

What is the effect of the program on the 
total personality of the child as a result of 
such practices as being singled out for pub- 
lic praise or censure, special attention and 
support by adults (many of whom are 
strangers), and trips away from home for 
tournament play? 

Is it the responsibility of the community 
to provide equal opportunities for the edu- 
cation and recreation of all citizens, includ- 
ing children, irrespective of the degree of 
competence in a particular activity, or 
should outside interests be encouraged to 
single out particular segments of the popu- 
lation for the promotion of special costly 
programs which are out of reach for most 
people in the community? 


In an attempt to provide answers to 
some of the problems implied in the 
above list, Little League Headquarters 
sponsored a study designed to discover 
the psychological and sociological effects 
of Little League baseball on the partici 
pants and on the communities sponsoring 
leagues. Fifteen hundred and forty-seven 
questionnaires were mailed to 
men 


“contact 
in 44 states where Little League 
operated in 1952. Data were based on 


its 
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749 replies, which represents a 49 per 


cent return on the questionnaire, Below 
is a list of advantages, disadvantages, and 
cautions and recommendations suggested 


by the respondents. These lists are pre- 
sented to indicate not only how some of 
the people directly affected by the pro- 
gram feel about it but also to give an in- 
sight into the problems and practices in- 
volved in the grass-roots operation of the 
program. While it is recognized that gen- 
eralizations cannot safely be made upon 
the basis of such meager questionnaire 
returns, it is doubtful if more replies 
would have altered appreciably the num- 
ber or character of the statements listed 
below. 

The following advantages of Little 
League baseball, listed in rank 
were stated by the respondents: 


order, 


. Contributes to improved sports- 
manship 

. Worthy use of leisure time 

. Beneficial socializing experience 
for boys 
Tends to be an integrative fac- 
tor in community 

. Contributes to development of 
habits of promptness and obedi- 
ence 
Physical benefits 
Makes better players of boys 
An aid in eliminating barriers 
among groups 

. Provides a safe, supervised set- 
ting for an otherwise haphazard 
activity 

Strives to bring family closer 
around common interest 
Helps boy to develop confidence 

. Controlled competition valuable 
experience 
Points up need for community 
recreation program 

. Older boys are setting good ex- 
amples for younger brothers 
who aspire to emulate them 

. Can be helpful in stimulating 
boys to improve scholastic per- 
formance 
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6. In general, the 


RECORD 


contact with 
adult leadership is beneficial to 
the boys 


2 


Respondents to the questionnaire note 


the following disadvantages of 


League baseball: 


. Can be 


Parents, managers, and adult 
fans frequently create disturb- 
ing situations in opposition to 
aims of programs 


. Overemphasis on winning can 


easily develop 

Many boys who wish to play do 
not get the opportunity to do so 
Makes boys develop an attitude 
of expecting too much 


. Some leagues have inadequate 


leadership 
emotionally 
for a minority 


upsetting 


. Some boys who make teams de- 


velop attitude of superiority to- 
ward those less fortunate 


. Further developed twelve-year- 


olds sometimes domineering in 
contact with younger and less 
able boys 


. Keen disappointment is felt after 


losing 


. Financially extravagant in terms 


of numbers of participants 


. Boys experience excessive joy at 


winning 


. Program takes boys away from 


home too much 


. Some tendency to interfere with 


other youth programs 


Little 
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68 


Respondents to the questionnaire listed 


the following 
tions. 


. Selection 


. Guard constantly 


Little League should be further 
developed and encouraged 

and supervision of 
leadership personnel all-impor- 
ant 

against com- 
mercialization 


. Competition should be provided 


for the thirteen to fifteen year- 
old group 

Adhere rigidly to regulations set 
“up in W illiamsport 


cautions and reconmmnenda- 
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NOT 


Increase emphasis on farm team 
play 32 
7. Program of education of adults 
to objectives of the program 


should be instituted 14 
8. Have entire community behind 

project 11 
g. Set up regional, sectional, or 


state headquarters 10 
10. Every boy should receive an 
equal opportunity to try out for 


and qualify for a team 9 
11. Keep Little League free from 

political connections 8 
12. Limit size of teams 8 
13. Give boys more responsibility in 

affairs of league 6 
14. Get as many as possible to help 

out on the program 6 
15. Establish training institutes for 

adult personnel of league 4 
16. Strive for best possible umpir- 

ing 3 
17. Enforce population — limitation 

rule 3 
18. Integrate program with other 

community programs 3 
19. Sanctioning of new leagues 

should be stricter 3 


20, Be sure people who accept posi- 
sitions of responsibility are not 
just looking for recognition 3 
21. Keep all Little League on a vol- 


untary basis 2 
22. Strive for equated teams 2 
23. Post-season games for those not 

making all-star teams I 
24. Father-son, as coach-player on 

same team undesirable I 
25. Community should move slowly 

and understand the working of 

Little League thoroughly before 

starting program I 
26. Limit length of season* I 
SCIENCE DOES NOT PROVIDE 

ALL THE ANSWERS 


In searching for answers to the prob- 
lem of what is best for the child, and 
what are the strengths and weaknesses of 
the Little League movement, 


of Little 


it must be 


“Study League Baseball.” Wil- 


liamsport, Pa. (Mimeographed), 1952, pp. 15-21. 
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acknowledged that science does not pro- 
vide all the answers. It is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to produce exact, scientifically 
proved facts in the field of human be- 
havior. Just what good citizenship is and 
what must be done with the child to 
produce it, is difficult to say. While con- 
siderable is known about the phy siologi- 
cal effects of physical exercise on the 
organs and systems of the body, the 
physiologists themselves differ markedly 
on the nature and degree of injury re- 
sulting from strenuous motor activity. 
Where children are concerned the dis- 
agreement is even more acute. 

The problem of human emotions and 
how they affect behavior also defies com- 
plete understanding. Certainly research is 
disclosing the fact ‘that the emotions play 
a much greater part in health and disease 
than formerly was known. Ways of con- 
trolling the emotions under all circum- 
stances or of educating youth for a 
healthy emotional life, however, 
been scientifically established. 


have not 


KNOWN FACTORS PERTINENT 


TO PROBLEM 

There are some things we do know 
about human beings, however, that have 
significance for the present problem. One 
is that all children are different. They 
grow and develop at different rates. Some 
ten-year-old children are 
mentally, 


more mature 
physically, socially, and emo- 
tionally than their age mates. They may 
not only withstand the stresses of com- 
petition in properly selected and con- 
ducted sports but even profit from these 
experiences. On the other hand, 


many 
chre mologically 


older children may not 
possess the degree of maturity necessary 
to profit from an organized activity suc h 
as competitive baseball. For those who 
fear the evil effects of competitive sports, 
it should be pointed out that even if 
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there were no athletics for children, they 
would still be subject to the emotional 
disturbances resulting from thwarted am- 
bitions in other activities or failure to 
achieve the levels expected of them by 
their parents, teachers, and others who 
are intimately connected with them. 
Throughout their lives children compete 
for marks in school, and for recognition 
and social status. If the emotional scars 
resulting from these “normal” activities 


could be measured, they would prob- 
ably exceed the disturbances resulting 
from the comparatively healthy and in- 
nocuous game of baseball. 


ONE OF NUMEROUS 
COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 

If children differ, the same thing may 
be said of youth-serving organizations 
and of the activities they promote. Little 
League baseball is only one of many or- 
ganizations claiming the time and ener- 
gies of children in the community. 
Among those operating in the field of 
athletics are the American Legion and 
the Babe Ruth Baseball Leagues for older 
boys, the Pop Warner Midget Football 
League for children; the Pee Wee Ice 
Hockey League, and the Biddy and 
Biddy, Jr., Basketball Leagues. It should 
be pointed out that baseball differs con- 
siderably from football, ice hockey, or 
basketball in such matters as strenuosity 
and ‘bodily contact. These latter activi- 
ties also encroach upon the school time 
of children, which creates problems of a 
different nature from those imposed by 
Little League baseball. They should not, 
therefore, be permitted to ride into the 
community in the wake of Little League 
baseball. If they are to be permitted to 
operate, each program should be weighed 
separately and stand or fall on its own 
mcrits. 


OTHER MEANS OF JUDGING 
YOUTH PROGRAMS 


When science cannot produce all the 
answers to all the controversial issues 
involved in Little League baseball, the 
next best source of understanding and 
guidance should be utilized. This source 
includes the considered judgments of ex- 
perts in problems of child growth and 
development, the opinions of profes- 
sionally competent people in education 
and in recreation who have had experi- 
ence with similar problems, and contin- 
ued research by both opponents and pro- 
ponents on the effects of Little League 
baseball on the participants, other chil- 
dren, and the communities in which the 
program operates. It seems quite clear 
that in the foreseeable future Little 
League baseball will continue to thrive 
in the communities of this and other 
countries. The sponsors and all others 
connected with the program will see 
that it continues. It is not sufficient, how- 
ever, merely to continue to operate at 
present levels. If the sponsors are dedi- 
cated to serving the best interests of chil- 
dren and youth, then the program must 
be made to operate at increasingly higher 
levels of effectiveness. They will con- 
tinue to demonstrate their willingness to 
study the effects of their program on the 
behavior of children and the society in 
which they live and will modify their 
activities whenever objective evidence in- 
dicates the need for change. 

This experimental attitude on the part 
of everyone concerned with Little 
League baseball should suffice as evidence 
that the organization is genuinely inter- 
ested in the health and welfare of chil- 
dren. Since this presumably is the only 
reason why educators, recreational lead- 
ers, and others oppose Little League base- 
ball, it seems logical that proponents and 
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opponents should join forces and find 
ways in which the program can make the 
maximum contribution toward enriching 
the lives of children. If this is done it is 
quite possible that Little League baseball 
may become one of the developmental 
lines of enriched te: aching in the physical 
education program of the schools, If it 
proves to be worthy, baseball might be- 
come a valuable link in school programs 
of community resource use education. 
The Little League movement, instead of 
operating independently and more or less 
alone, might well become an integral 
part of an enriched program of commu- 
nity recreation and an important member 
of the federation of community educa- 
tional and recreational organizations. 


PERTINENT STATEMENTS 
BEARING UPON THE ISSUE 

It is not necessary for those who wish 
to study the problem of Little League 
baseball further to start from scratch. 
Much valuable material is already avail- 
able which should shed light on what 
seems to be best for children in the realm 
of motor activities and in physical recre- 
ation. The generalizations listed below 
represent the present thinking of re- 
sponsible physical educators, recreational 
leaders, and others qualified to speak 
authoritatively in the matter. 

The Joint Committee Report of rep- 
resentatives of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the NEA, the Na- 
tional Council of State Consultants in 
Elementary Fducation, and the Society 
of State Directors of Health, Phy sical 
Education and Recreation made the fol- 
lowing recommendations after an inten- 
sive study of available evidence in the 
fields of physiology, psychology, safety, 
economics, schoo] administration, school- 
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community relationships, and athletics in 
education: 


Instruction in Physical Education for 
All. A broad program of instruction in 
physical education, based upon individual 
and group needs, for all boys and girls. 


Voluntary Informal Recreation and In- 
tramurals. A broad and varied program of 
voluntary informal recreation for children 
of all ages and an interesting extensive pro- 
gram of intramural activities for boys and 
girls in upper elementary grades and above. 


Playdays, Sportsdays, Informal Games. 
Emphasis upon social participation with the 
competitive aspect subordinated. 

No Interschool Competition of a Varsity 
Pattern. Interschool competition of a var- 
sity pattern and similarly organized com- 
petition under auspices of other commu- 
nity agencies are definitely disapproved for 
children below the ninth grade. Boxing (at 
all levels) and tackle football (below the 
ninth grade) are considered undesirable un- 
der any conditions. 


High Pressure Practices to Be Avoided. 
Examples: highly organized competition in 
the form of leagues or championships. Over- 
emphasis by means of newspapers, radio, 
television, or similar media. Stress on indi- 
viduals rather than teams, such as selection 
of “all-star” teams. 


Tournaments, frequent contests, long sea- 
sons, “little” bowl games or other proce- 
dures that cause pressures or that may make 
undue physical demands on young boys or 
girls. 


Games or contests played at night or at 
other times outside usual school or recrea- 
tion hours. 


Travel beyond the immediate neighborhood 
(or in the case of small rural schools, be- 
yond nearby community ). 


Encouragement of partisan spectators and 
supporters ... any pressures that come from 
social situations that place undue value on 
an informal game. 


“Grooming” of players for a high school or 
college team, proselyting or inducements of 
any kind to cause a good player to leave his 
normal group and play with another team. 
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Commercial promotions which, under vari- 
ous guises, seek to exploit youth for selfish 
purposes. 


Competitions in which a selected few play- 
ers are given a large and disproportionate 
share of facilities and of the time and at- 
tention of staff members, with the resultant 
neglect of a large number of children. 


Self-Checking for Quality Programs. 
The extent to which: the needs of all chil- 
dren are met, qualitative factors in leader- 
ship are satisfied, activities are appropriate 
to the age, maturity, skill, stage of growth, 
and physical make-up of the children. 
The health and well-being of the partici- 
pants are safeguarded. 

The publicity and promotional practices 
safeguard the welfare of children. 

The program encourages children to 
broaden rather than restrict their experi- 
ences. 

Planning and Working Together. Co- 
operative working relationships among 
school people, recreation leaders, repre- 
sentatives of child-serving agencies, service 
clubs and other groups, parents and other 
citizens are most necessary to insure de- 
sirable community-wide programs for chil- 
dren and youth. 

Research, The organizations represented 
on the Joint Committee encourage further 
research on the many problems involved 
in athletic competition for young people.’ 


In 1952 a Committee on Highly Or- 
ganized Sports and Athletics for Boys 
Twelve and Under, after studying vari- 
ous aspects of the problem, formulated 


the following recommended principles: 


~ 


1. The fundamental values for which a 
community recreation program should 
strive are (a) the satisfaction of such basic 
human needs as happiness, acceptance, rec- 
ognition and adventure, and (b) develop- 
ment of the qualities of good citizens in de- 
mocracy. These values are best realized 
through participation under good leadership 
in a wide variety of activities. 

Adapted from Joint Committee Report, 
Desirable Athletic Competition for Children 
(Washington, D.C., AAHPER, 1952), 46 pp. 


2. Competitive athletics should be only a 
part of a total community recreation pro- 
gram which includes such activities as out- 
door living, games, parties, music, drama, 
and arts and crafts. 

3. Competitive athletics for boys twelve 
and under should be organized in such a 
way that every child who is interested will 
have available both instruction in the skills 
of the games and the opportunity to play 
with boys of comparable age and skill in 
his neighborhood and community. 

4. The allocation of community funds 
for competitive athletics should be made 
with reference to the total recreation needs 
of the community and the needs of all age 
groups and both sexes. 

5. Acquisition, development, and con- 
struction of additional community recrea- 
tion areas and facilities should be made with 
the idea of their maximum use by all indi- 
viduals and groups within the community. 

6. State and national tournaments should 
be discouraged. Emphasis for this age group 
should be placed on playing the game for 
the sake of the game. Awards of intrinsic 
value should be kept simple and reduced to 
a 

7. Since highly organized competition is 
potentially harmful to the health develop- 
ment of the participant of this age, it is im- 
perative that when such competition exists 
every possible precaution be taken to guard 
against excessive physical fatigue and injury. 

8. All supervised community recreation 
activities for the child of this age should be 
conducted in an atmosphere which avoids 
abnormal emotional pressures and strains. 

9. The boy is the center around which, 
and for which, the program of competitive 
athletics is organized. The welfare of the 
individual participant is of paramount im- 
portance. 

10, Community recreation leaders are 
charged with the responsibility for edu- 
cating the citizens of their community to 
sound principles of athletic competition and 
for conducting a program for this age 
group in accordance with them." 


® Preliminary Report, Committee on Highly 
Organized Competitive Sports and Athletics 
for Boys Twelve and Under (New York, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 1952), pp. 
(Mimeographed) 
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In May, 1953 some go representatives 
of professional and lay organizations and 
agencies vitally interested in program 
planning of games and sports for boys 
and girls of elementary school age met 
in Washington, D.C., to discuss various 
aspects of the problem. This conference 
was sponsored by the following organ- 
izations and agencies: the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, the Ameri- 
can Recreation Society, the Society of 
State Directors for Health, Physical Fdu- 
cation and Recreation, and the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of 
the NEA. Numbered among the con- 
ferees were representatives of Little 
League Baseball, Pop Warner Midget 
Football, and Biddy Basketball. The fol- 
lowing broad principles, criteria, and 
bases for planning programs for young 
children ages six to twelve were devel- 
oped by the conference: 


1. Programs of games and sports should 
be based upon the developmental level of 
children. Boxing, tackle football, ice hockey, 
and similar body contact sports should not 
be included in any competitive program 
for children of age twelve and under. (Only 
one vote from Midget Football dissenting. ) 

These programs should provide a va- 
riety of activities for all children through- 
our the year. 

3. Competition is inherent in the growth 
and development of the child and, depend- 
ing upon a variety of factors, will be harm- 
ful or beneficial to the individual. 

4. Adequate competitive programs organ- 
ized on neighborhood and community levels 
will meet the needs of these children. State, 
regional and national tournaments, bowl, 
charity, and exhibition games are not rec- 
ommended for these age groups. 

s. Education and recreation authorities 
and other community youth-serving agen- 
cies have a definite responsibility for the 
development of adequate neighborhood and 
community programs of games and sports, 
and to provide competent leadership for 
them. 
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Leadership 


The competent, professionally prepared 
physical educators and recreation leaders 
are the persons to whom communities 
should look for basic leadership. This per- 
sonnel should provide the in-service educa- 
tion for the voluntary worker and porential 
leaders. Any program is as strong as its 
weakest leader. Professional physical educa- 
tion and recreation personnel should be ac- 
tively concerned with competitive athletics 
in their communities and should actively 
engage in giving leadership and direction to 
them. They must not abdicate their respon- 
sibilities. It should be observed that the con- 
ference was well aware of the fact that 
physical recreation and athletics is only 
one segment (and a very important one) 
of the total educational and recreational 
life of the elementary school age child. 
This conference was primarily concerned 
with this phase because of the growth and 
development of such movements as Little 
League, Midget Football, Pee Wee Ice 
Hockey, Biddy and Biddy, Jr., Basketball, 
and similar promotions in the area of 
sports.’ 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 
IN SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 


Pending the results of cooperative 
planning by all interested parties in the 
controversy and more revealing research 
in the area of child growth and develop- 
ment, some things appear to be certain: 

Any community of sufficient size 
a Little League baseball pro- 
gram can have it. 

Any community that is dissatisfied 
with the nature and scope of Little 
League baseball is free to improve on the 
program by providing enriched recrea- 
tional experiences for all children, youth, 
and adults. 


7“National Conference on Program Plan- 
ning in Games and Sports for Boys and Girls 
of Elementary School Age.” Washington, D.C., 
May 25-26, 1953. Quoted from a mimeographed 
report of the California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento. 
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3. People in the community can be 
an acquainted with and helped to un- 
derstand facts relating to the arguments 
for and against Little League ‘baseball 
through programs of public education 
and public relations. If communities make 
unwise decisions in matters relating to 
their children, the onus must be shared 


by professional educators, physical edu- 
cators, and recreation leaders. If the com- 
munities choose wisely the kinds of ac- 
tivities provided for their children, the 
satisfaction to be derived from the knowl- 
edge of a job well done may also be 
shared by educators and recreational 
leaders. 
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A= -w of the history of man’s strug- 


gle to achieve dignity and stature 
brings into focus again and again the im- 
portance of the individual’s capacities to 
meet the demands that confront him all 
along the way. The history of education 
relates our accumulating experiences and 
evaluations of these experiences that ad- 
vance our understanding of human re- 
sources and relationships. There has been 
and will continue to be a search for in- 
creased understanding of ourselves and 
of others—of our likenesses and our dif- 
ferences, of our cooperative efforts and 
our unique individual contributions, It is 
a basic concept of democracy that we 
strive to balance the scale with equal por- 
tions of freedom and responsibility—of 
individual rights and the pooling of those 
individual rights into constructive, co- 
operative effort for enhancement of the 
individual and the improvement of so- 
ciety. 

Our most important responsibilities in 
the face of the pressures, tensions, prob- 
lems, and threats of today’s world are 
the recognition, development, and utiliza- 
tion of our capacities in order to achieve 
some measure of security, stability, and 
respect—respect for those who are like 
us and those who are different from us. 


TRAGEDY OF WASTED ABILITY 


There is great need to utilize the ca- 
pacities of all individuals and to explore 
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ways in which we might more effectively 
help the individual realize his potential- 
ities. There is also great need to explore 
the nature of individual capacity, to in- 
crease our understanding of human be- 
havior, to learn more effective ways of 
freeing the capacity of the individual so 
that he can make his own contribution to 
the development of his total self and of 
society. The tragedy of wasted ability 
can perhaps be offset to some degree if 
we increase our efforts to understand the 
individual and the ways in which he 
learns to become an effective person. If 
we are able to become sensitive to those 
factors that either enhance or restrict in- 
dividual and group development, perhaps 
we can devise more effective ways of 
meeting the responsibilities of today. 

In recent work with young children, 
we have become increasingly aware of 
the limitations of our understanding of 
human behavior and of the inadequacies 
of the measures we use to assess ability. 
There are so many interrelated, complex 
factors involved in the development of 
the child’s personality and the functional 
use of his abilities. Perhaps this need to 
achieve a more practical understanding 
of human behavior is more apparent in 
recent work with young children who are 
blind or who differ markedly in any way 
from others. This whole problem area of 
being able to understand and accept the 
individual who is different is probably 
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very much like the uneasiness and in- 
security we feel in dealing with any 
situation that deviates from our own 
personal experiences and concepts and 
behavior. 


BLINDNESS OF PREJUDICE 
AND IGNORANCE 


During the past ten years there has 
been a marked increase in the incidence 
of blindness among premature infants. 
This increase was due in large part to a 
disease that is known as retrolental fibro- 
plasia. The degree to which this disease 
affects the vision of the child is variable, 
sometimes being very slight, sometimes 
resulting in total blindness. At present 
there is little conclusive information 
about the cause, prevention, or cure of 
this disease. However, a great amount of 
research in the areas of medicine, psy- 
chology, and education is focusing on this 
problem, striving to achieve a more com- 
prehensive and functional understanding 
of individuals who are blind. 

Because of this sudden increase in the 
incidence of blindness in young  chil- 
dren, attention was focused on a study 
of these children and their relationships 
with their parents and others. The 
strangeness of this disease, and the un- 
familiarity of many people with the psy- 
chological — problems associated with 
blindness in the young set these chil- 
dren apart, since they were “different.” 
Phe first reports stated that these babies 
were also “mentally defective,’ because 
their responses and development were 
not like those of other children. For- 
tunately these early labels were not ac- 
cepted without question, and there de- 
veloped investigations into the behavior 
children that challenged the 
accuracy of the early judgments. Now 
it is widely accepted that it was not an 


over-all lack of ability in the infants, but 


of these 
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the use of totally inadequate, inappro- 
priate instruments and methods to assess 
ability which brought about this inac- 
curate evaluation of these young blind 
children. And yet many a mother and 
father were given these evaluations stat- 
ing limitations of ability without any 
kind of qualifying statement. They were 
issued as facts although they had never 
been verified. The tragedies that this kind 
of irresponsible diagnosis brings to the 
parents and to the children are great. We 
need many more investigations and stud- 
ies and much more research to determine 
adequate ways of achieving an under- 
standing of these children who are differ- 
ent, so that we will not add to the burden 

of the child who cannot see, the total 
blindness of prejudice and ignorance. 

Many people—parents, teachers, phy- 
sicians, psychologists—have regarded a 
blind child as different in a way that 
makes being different a personal tragedy. 
And the attitudes exhibited toward these 
children many times create a greater 
handicap for the child than the fact that 
he cannot see with his eyes. 

These handicapped children are too 
often the victims of sighted people’s 
prejudice, fear, apprehension, pity, lack 
of confidence in them. Attitudes deter- 
mine in some degree the behavior of in- 
dividuals. If a person feels a lack of con- 
fidence in the child, his behavior will 
reflect it in both individuals. And these 
children have a special need for security, 
stability, self-respect. 

A mother of two small boys told 
group of parents about an experience 
she had had which jolted her into an 
awareness of her blind child’s striving 


to be accepted as a person. Bobby, who 


was six years old. He had a 
sighted brother who was seven. It was 
the spring of the year and the mother, 
looking out the kitchen window, no- 


was blind, 
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ticed a “first robin” out in a tree in the 
yard. She called the older boy by name 
to come and see the robin. He ran out 

look. When he and his mother re- 
turned to the living room where Bobby 
had been left, they found him crying 
bitterly. She hurried over to him, asked 
him if he had hurt himself. Bobby sobbed, 
“I’m crying because I want you to call 
me to see the robin, too.” 

A five-year-old blind girl described 
a Christmas tree that she had “seen.” 
She said it was “sharp and smooth and 
hot and smelly.” A sighted child scoffed 
at her description and said, “It doesn’t 
look that way at all. You can’t see!” 
The five-year- -old then asked her sighted 
friend what she thought the tree looked 
like and received the reply, “Oh, its’s big 
and green and all kinds of lights and 
colors.” Bat the five-year-old replied with 
assurance, “My way, I see it sharp and 
smooth and hot and smelly.” The de- 
scriptions of the tree are different, but 
each one is significant and meaningful 
to the child who gave it. 


ORGANIC BLINDNESS 
LEAST HANDICAPPING 
Observing and studying the inner 
strengths a young child utilizes in his 
efforts to overcome his problems, one 
gains renewed respect for the ¢ capacities 
of the individual and a confidence in 
those strengths. 
When a child is blind and is regarded 
with fear, disappointment, and rejection 
by others, it is difficult for him to over- 


come the handicap of other persons’ 


prejudices against him. If he is not ac- 
cepted as a person, if he does not experi- 
ence respect and love, if he does not feel 
that others regard him as worth while, the 
concept of himself that he 
confused, inadequate. It ts difficult, if not 
impossible, for an individual to accept 


develops ts 


and respect others if he has not experi- 
enced a feeling of being accepted and 
respected. 

When we have the opportunity to 
work with these young blind children 
and observe them striv ing to accept their 
blindness and go beyond that to the 
development of adequate ways of mect- 
ing the problems of exploring and un- 
derstanding their world of unseen things 
and people, we have a glimpse at the 
tremendous drive and capacity that is 
within the individual—a capacity that 
can develop adequately when opportun- 
ities provide the kinds of understanding 
and communication that free it. 

But there is still so much that we 
need to learn. There are so many reasons 
why people cannot see—and organic 
blindness is probably the least handicap- 
ping of these. 

When we stop to think of the tre- 
mendous demands placed upon people 
today and realize the great pressures and 
tensions that people live with daily, we 
need to rely upon the inner resources of 
individuals. If we can direct our efforts 
to a more intensive study of the way 
in which even the very young child can 
and does overcome these obstacles, per- 
haps we will be able to develop with 
this increased understanding more effec- 
tive ways of helping all of the “blind” 
to see. 


WHO IS DIFFERENT? 

Johnny, aged eight, had been totally 
blind since birth. He could not “see” in 
the same way the other children could. 
And he had developed certain mannerisms 
to relieve his nervous tensions. In a 
strange place he was too uncertain to 
run wildly ahead, and so he did his run- 
ning in one spot, by jumping up and 
down and patting his hands together. The 
children jibed at him and called him 
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“crazy.” He ran home and asked his 
mother what “crazy” meant and why the 
children called him “crazy.” She ex- 
plained that it meant he didn’t do what 
other children did. And that if he would 
stop doing these things that made him so 
different they would not call him names. 
He was frustrated and confused. “But, 
Mommy,” he cried in his desperation, 
“What do other children do? If they 
don’t do what I do, [| don’t call them 
crazy and say they are different!” 

It is a hard question to answer. The 
problem of acceptance and understand- 


ing and tolerance is perhaps one of the 
most difficult we face today. If we can 


only learn to accept and respect simi- 
larities and differences and to permit each 
individual to make his own contribution 
in his own unique way, then we shall be 
utilizing more effectively our human re- 
sources. 

And if, by our exploratory studies and 
research, we can learn to appreciate and 
utilize the value of differences as well as 
of similarities, then perhaps we can 
become more effective in all interpersonal 
and intercultural relations. 


American 


ALAN M. 


Once | thought to write a history of the 
immigrants in America. Then | discovered 
that the immigrants were American history. 

The Uprooted, by Oscar Handlin 


ok a century, from 1830 to 1930, im- 
| een was a constant factor of 
major importance in the development of 
America. The influx reached its zenith 
apparently in the early years of the 
twentieth century, then gradually de- 
clined as restrictions grew in force and 
inclusiveness. The outward characteristics 
of this human flood were obvious enough 
to those people who experienced them, 
and have been treated in detail by most 
historians of the period. Yet, oddly 
enough, the reverse face of the coin of 
migration and settlement, the pervading 
process of assimilation and accultura- 
tion, seems until quite recently to have 
been neglected. Perhaps it has been lost 
in other, more apparent, changes. How- 
ever, it is the writer's belief that this very 
process of assimilation, about which too 
little is understood, lies at the roots of 
the past century of American develop- 
ment and is a primary source of the 
major characteristics of contemporary 
America. This belief can be summed up 
in a single hypothesis, to which the rest 
of the discussion will be devoted: that 
any society which accepts within its 
boundaries members of other societies or 
cultures, and which attempts to put them 
on a conmmon basis of understanding and 
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activity, will itself change radically in the 
process. America, 
stretches 


with its vast 
of empty, habitable territory, 
this process has had strange effects and 
has assumed characteristics peculiar to 
the entire society. 

If we grant that education in its widest 
meaning is an intimate and vital reflector 
of the values and beliefs, and of the 
changes in these, in the society in which 
it is practiced, then we would expect that 
this process not only will reveal itself 
in the development of education in Amer- 
ica but will also prove to be a basic de- 
terminant in that development. More 
particularly, we would expect to find this 
process most clearly mirrored in the 
growth of secondary education during 
the past fifty years. For it was in this 
area that America redefined almost im- 
perceptibly its values and beliefs and 
coped, in almost elemental terms, with 
a changing society in a changing world. 
Finally, we would expect the contem- 
porary state of education, like the con- 
temporary state of society, to be a prod- 
uct of this implacable process of assimi- 
lation, the flux from which both the 
present practices and their 
tellectual idealizations have 
process which may by now be slowly 
spinning itself out. 


various 
sprung a 


It is not so much with the numbers of 


immigrants that we are concerned, apart 
from the fact that they were substantial 
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enough to have had a powerful effect 
upon the society to which they came. 
Rather, we need to understand the sig- 
nificance of the varieties, the increasing 
variation in origin that appeared over the 
bridge of the two centuries. If the United 
States had continued to draw popula- 
tion almost entirely from England, [re- 
land, and northern Europe, as it had 1 

its earlier days, it would be a very dif. 
ferent society today. Probably it would 
resemble more closely 
Canada. But following the Civil War, as 
conditions in’ Europe and the world 
so did the complexion of the 
immigrant tide. Of the thirty-two mil- 
lion people who arrived between 1865 


the culture of 


changed, 


and 1930 many came from southern and 
eastern Europe, as well as from more 
diverse countries and cultures. They were 
chiefly peasants, people whose culture 
had remained relatively stable for hun- 
dreds of years. Their folkw ays differed 
sharply from those of the north and 
west of Europe, and from those of the 
people who already inhabited North 
America. 

These people settled in the 
growing Cities, the nerve centers of the 


rapidly 


industrial change sweeping the country 
as a whole, the foci in which the major 
aspects of the changing society developed 
and expressed themselves. Thus they 
faced not only a change from a predomi- 
nantly rural and agricultural or village 
environment to that of a vast city, but 
also the necessity for learning to live in 
the midst of groups representing many 
cultures, 
lived in this country and who were 


including those who had long 


themselves caught up in the change from 
agriculture to industry. It is difficult to 
portray with sufficient force and accu- 
racy the _ upon the group or the 
individual of living under these condi- 


tions. As es varicties in nationalities in- 
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creased, so did the tensions within Amer- 
ican society. The crisis is perhaps rep- 
resented by first steps toward the exclu- 
sion of Oriental labor from the West 
Coast at the turn of the century. The 
immediately apparent physiological and 
cultural ditferences of the orientals were 
more than an already strained society 
could bear. This same period represents 
the beginnings of restrictive and selec- 
tive tendencies, some of which culmi- 
nated in the McCarran Act of 1952. 
The process of assimilation or accul- 
turation involves considerably more than 
learning a language. The total personality 
of any individual is either reinforced or 
challenged by the environment in which 
he lives. This occurs to different degrees 
in different people, but as a basic factor 
of personality it cannot be ignored. Re- 
orientation to a totally new environment 
can be partially achieved by surrounding 
oneself with one’s own kind, and re-creat- 
ing as nearly as possible the former en- 
vironment. This the later and less adapt- 
able immigrants did, but the assault of 
the new culture could nor be shut out 
entirely. The very habits, rituals, and 
other expressions that gave life its mean- 
ing and value, and the defined roles of 
each member of a family or community 
according to age and maturity 
threatened and disrupted. As the children 


were 


of the immigrants matured, halfw av be- 
tween two cultures or on the edges of 
many, the assaults increased in intensity 
and effect. 

For the most part the immigrants had 
come for something best described as 
economic freedom. A> substantial num 
ber came only to make their fortunes 
and return to their own countries. In 
the case of these people, their primary 
lovalty remained with their native land, 
adjusted to American society 


and they 
only to the degree necessary to make a 
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living. To succeed, to make out at all, 
to climb in an industrial and business 
world increasingly in need of workers 
who could be trained to simple mechani- 
cal jobs and in a society increasingly 
suspicious of the obvious foreigner, a 
minimum degree of Americanization was 
necessary. It consisted largely in the 
assumption of an external set of char- 
acteristics by means of which one could 
pass as native-born—dress, general ap- 
pearance, and manners—regardless of the 
intentions or motivations that lay back 
of them. For most of the older people, 
even a superficial assumption of these 
characteristics was difficult, but for the 
young relatively easy. It was 
achieved, however, at the price of a 
growing separation from their parents, 
their families, and their very roots. In 
short, at the price of the conscious re- 
jection of the context of their childhood, 
of the habits and practices within which 
they had been raised, they could reach 
upward for the success that had been 
denied their parents. 


it was 


The means to this success they sought 
in the schools, the crowds, and their own 
age groups of the outside environment. 
The effects cumulative. As the 
elders, clinging to native dress and cus- 
toms and grow ing steadily more resistant 
to change, receded in influence and im- 
portance, the young were flung out on 
the peripheries, cut off by their own 
and their parents’ wishes from the roots 


were 


of authority or consistent development. 
Their efforts were devoted to conform- 
ing to American ways to the degree nec- 
essary to achieve success measured in the 
simplest possible terms—money. 

The efforts of the native-born aware of 


this process and of its results in terms 


of crime, corruption, delinquency, and 
the exploitation of the foreign worker, 
in| most 


cases intensified the existing 
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trends. Their intentions were to “Amer- 
icanize” the immigrant by separating him 
from his past as quickly and as definitely 
as possible. In rgog, in his book Chang- 
ing Conceptions of Education, Cubberley 
summed up the predominant determina- 
tion of those most directly concerned: 


Everywhere these people tend to settle 
in groups or settlements and to set up their 
own national manners, customs, and ob- 
servances. Our task is to break up their 
groups and settlements, to assimilate or 
amalgamate these people as a part of the 
American race, and to implant in their chil- 
dren, so far as can be done, the Anglo- 
Saxon conception of righteousness, law, or- 
der, and popular government, and to awaken 
in them reverence for our democratic in- 
stitutions and for those things which we as 
people hold to be of abiding worth. 


What the school had to undertake was 
the role of parent in the lives of the im- 
migrant children. The values enumerated 
by Cubberley are in fact those generally 
expected of the family’s influence on 
the child. It is prec cisely this belief and 
the intention it represented on the part 
of professional educators—that this was 
and must be a legitimate function of the 
schools—that has been a major factor 
in the developments in educational the- 
ory and practice in America up until the 
present, 

At the turn of the century the com- 
mon school bulked largest in the 
of the immigrant. 
originally 


mind 
It had been established 
interest of 


in the a common 


basis for American soc icty, to provide 
for every individual the ke se to 
learn the 
would be the 


civilization. By 


beliefs that 
preface to a 


basic habits and 
necessary 

|[6:1-10], in the 
public schools of 37 of the largest Amer- 
ican cities, §7.5 per cent of the children 
were of foreign-born parentage. In only 


> of these cities, and these the least in- 
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dustrialized, was the number of children 
of native-born parents above 60 per cent 
of the total. In the parochial schools of 
24 of the same 37 cities, the children of 
foreign-born parents totaled 63.5 per 
cent. In American colleges, however, of 
32,887 students, only 10.2 per cent were 
of foreign born parentage, and 25.3 per 
cent were third generation immigrants. 

‘To the immigrant child the public ele- 
mentary school was the first step away 
from his past, a means by which he could 
learn to assume the characteristics neces- 
sary for the long climb upward. There 
he could mingle with and copy others of 
his own age and older who were engaged 
in various stages of the same process. 
Of the school itself he demanded to be 
taught to simulate these externals, and 
at first a small amount of technical 
vocational training, sufficient to ensure 
his liberation from the occupations and 
environment of his home. In most cases 
he was encouraged by the schools to re- 
ject his background and to accept the 
pattern of living manufactured for him 
and called American. It was the necessity 
of matching these means and ends which 
began the revolution in the elementary 
school. Obviously the assault of the im- 
migrant children on American society 
and education had just begun, and it is 
this assaultr—-and particularly its role i 
the growth and development of sel 
ary education—that we wish to follow 
through the schools. 

By tgit there were already half as 
many children of foreign-born parents in 
the secondary schools as there were chil- 
dren of parents born in the United States. 
For a period of thirty years the popula- 
tion of the secondary schools doubled 
every decade. The increasing complexity 
of the society, the need for further tech- 
nical and industrial training, and the fact 
that the secondary sc hool itself repre- 
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sented a major step upward, a symbol of 
success for the immigrant, make it per- 
haps an arena of more violent change, and 
a more profitable area of study. 


Education, in any society at any time, 
is essentiaily a method. Whether one 
conceives of it in terms of schools 


subject: matter, 


. hours, 
curricula, or degrees, it 
remains a method by which the young in 
any society are brought to share and rep- 
resent the values and beliefs of that so- 
ciety their acrion. In 
essence, therefore, it is a method of com- 


thought and 


munication, in its deepest sense, hereby 
not only the symbols of right and wrong 
behavior are communicated to chile iren, 
but also the proper motivations or rea- 
sons for doing this thing or that thing, 
whether alone or in the company of 
their group members. No matter how 
wide the range of choices which any so- 
ciety allows an adult there 
must be some degree of shared habit and 
belief underlying the choice, 


member, 


something 
which any citizen can take for granted 
about any other. The necessity for ac- 
complishing this in America in the early 
twentieth gradually intruded 
upon the entire existing organization of 
education, 


century 


turned it into chaos, and 
forced the emergence of a revised ideal 
of education, and a redefinition of the 
American society and culture. 

In any culture or society developed 
to a certain point, 


values of 


education must be 
surrendered, partly at least, to a group 
within the society trained and employed 
expressly to impart to the young both 
the skills and the values which the so- 


ciety holds in common. The means by 


which this is accomplished will be pe- 
culiar to the society in question. It will 


in time develop methods and systems 
adapted to itself, which almost automati- 
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cally will produce the adult individual, 
educated to live in and perform in the 
society to which he belongs. The fin- 
ished product will be distinguishable not 
primarily by certain actions ‘and attitudes 
but by more easily recognizable achieve- 
ments in time and in places represented by 
outward symbols which experience has 
taught are the natural accompaniments 
of proper education. That is, the man 
who possesses these symbols has accom- 
plished certain tasks and rituals which are 
guaranteed to produce a person educated 
toward a certain end, the most general 
being a proper fitness to live effectively 
in his own society. Thus organization, 
curricula, the various steps ‘of formal 
education, the age at which the child 
starts to school, all become to a certain 
degree automatic, in themselves indica- 
tive of the less easily ascertained attitudes 
and motives which education seeks to 
instill. Basic to all of these is a reasonably 
correct assumption regarding the things 
that the child will learn outside of the 
formal system—in the family, in the 
church, and among his peers. Formal 
schooling, which is essentially an adapta- 
tion of these ends and means, operates 
only within the context of the existing 
society. 

The situation present in America at the 
turn of the century, then, becomes clear. 
Much of formal education had been bor- 
rowed in bits and pieces from England 
and the European Continent, including 
all of the symbols of achievement that 
were in actuality relevant only to the 
societies of their origin. Since these 
symbols were in many Cases also the defi- 
nition of the good life, the goal of the 
society, America was dominated by 
values which, by the early 
century, 


twentieth 
were in their institutionalized 
form rapidly becoming irrelevant to the 
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actual life of the society. The symbols 


which had in other societies implied the 


product of an effective, integrated edu- 
cational system, by this time in America 
implied no such thing. It was perhaps 
predominantly in the secondary schools, 
today so American, 
that these discrepancies first began to 
make themselves felt. 


characteristically 


For organization, 
as well as other aspects of education, 
has its implicit significance, and the place 
and function of the early public second- 
ary school implied at the outset a certain 
sort of society, even a certain sort of 
world into which it fitted. By the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century such a 
world no longer existed either po- 
tential or in actuality. 
the Committee of 


The members of 
Ten [5], in laying a 
pattern for the future development of 
secondary education, reckoned without 
awareness of the immigrants and their 
children. These children, with no easily 
ascertainable learning, were 
thrusting their way into the secondary 
schools, destroying the already precari- 
ous internal unicy of the curriculum, 
and departing with unpredictable and 
often distressing lessons in their hearts. 
Out of touch with them when they ar- 
rived, the secondary 


pres ious 


schools had no 
means of predicting or controlling their 
accomplishments, and soon began to dis- 
cover that they were further out of 
touch with them when they left, by the 
back door as often as by the front. Thus 
these alien, rootless, and little understood 
generations were to sweep through and 
over the traditional operative concepts 
of formal educatien. In twenty tumul- 
tuous years they changed them radically 
and with them, all of American soc iety. 
They were, in short, to make the schools 
their own and, in doing so, to change 
themselves. 
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‘The twenty years to be examined are 
those lying between the National Edu- 
cation Association’s monumental Com- 
mittee of Ten Report on the Secondary 
Schools of 1892-93 |5| ' and the brief 
but sweeping Report of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1978 {i1|,° better known as The 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education. Between these two milestones, 
numerous investigations and discussions 
indicated a general ferment in education 
as well as in society as a whole. This 
ferment found a climax in World War I, 
which brought to an end an era, a tradi- 
tion, and a philosophy admirably re- 
flected in the developments under discus- 
sion. We do not assume a universal ac- 
ceptance of either of these reports, or 
of those in the years in between. The 
extent of acceptance, of application, and 
of experimentation is perhaps measured 
by the fact that under different condi- 
tions and guises the battle still rages and 
the various positions are still being main- 
tained. Nevertheless, these reports were 
formulated and defended by men in posi- 
tions of authority and respect. Though 
they may have misunderstood its signifi- 
cance and ultimate me aning, these men 
were working on the basis of their own 
experience in the schools, where the 
basic process took place, and stating their 
belief in what must be done in this light, 
rather than expressing an intellectual cult 
'The Committee of Ten was appointed by 
the National Fducational Association 1892 
to study problems of uniformity in the curricula 
of secondary schools in the United States. Its re- 

port was made in 193. 
* An outgrowth of a Committee on the Ar- 
ticulation of High School and College of the 
National Fducation Association, which sub- 


mitted a report in roi, The Commission re- 
port was made in 
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or defending the orthodoxy of what is 
now known generally as Progressive 
Education. 

In examining in some detail the events 
of these twenty years, this discussion will 
pay particular attention to the field of 
the Social Sciences, especially to His- 
tory and Civics. The lack of effective 
adaptation of means to ends made it- 
self felt in the sphere of citizenship more 
quickly and directly than in any other. 
The many people who were intelligently 
concerned with the growth in crime, 
corruption, delinquency , and internal ten- 
sions realized that the schools were not 
doing the job of training desirable citi- 
zens. Also, they came to see that for 
America the achievement of a certain 
degree of secondary education as a result 
of a certain length of time spent in a 
secondary school did not mean the same 
thing as it did in the societies to which 
America looked for its beginnings, and 
from which it had borrowed so fla- 
grantly. Furthermore, if the schools were 
wrong in predicting the results, in adapt- 
ing means to ends, it was perhaps also 
true that the ends themselves were ques- 
tionable and ought to be subjected to re- 
consideration. The attack made upon the 
teaching of effective citizenship soon 
spread to other aspects of the existing 
curriculum, and finally to the entire func- 
tion of secondary education. It is inter- 
esting to follow the transfer of terms of 
attack or of vindication from one subject 
to another, from one area of the curricu- 
lum to another, throughout the entire 
secondary level until they included the 
entire concept of liberal education. 

What the children actually learned ts 
difficult to say, but whatever it was, the 
schools and the entire society soon 
learned that it was not what they sup- 
posed or had expected. For the schools 
in particular there were two possibilities. 
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They could (as almost all did) insist 
upon rearranging the already existing 
categories of formal education: lengthen 
time allotments, increase discipline, 
shorten a course, change a requirement, 


or fail a student; or they could re-ex- 
amine the premises on which the existing 


education and its categories were based, 
and adapt them more successfully to meet 
the needs of the society. Actually the two 
choices seem to be on a continuum, so 
that while most of the efforts were ex- 
pended on the former, the continual 
manipulation gradually approached and 
laid the foundations for the latter. This 
seems to be the significance of the two 
milestones and of the period lying be- 
tween, which we are to consider. 

The recommendations of the Commit- 
tee of Ten in 1893 summed up a world 
and, by bringing it to its logical con- 
clusion, unknowingly ushered in another. 
The statement introducing its undertak- 
ings indicates the educational concepts 
that lay at its roots: 


... it is to be a conference of school and 
college teachers of each principal subject 
which enters into the programmes of sec- 
ondary schools in the United States, and 
into the requirements for admission to col- 
lege. . . . Each conference is to consider 
the proper limits of the subject, the most 
desirable allotment of time for the subject, 
the best methods of instruction, and the best 
methods of testing pupils attainments 
therein, and each conference is to represent 
fairly the different parts of the country. 
5:3] 


The committees went confidently to 
work, each producing results w ith an 
extent of agreement that astonished the 
central committee, and each, with one or 
two individual remaining 
within the limits established by the gen- 
eral directions. For the most part, edu- 
cation was conceived largely in terms 


exceptions, 
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of the mastery of certain blocks of sub- 
ject matter over a specific period of time, 
to be measured by the results of appro- 
priate examinations. The comparative 
newcomers to the secondary curriculum 
—History, Civil Government (Citizen- 
ship), and Political E conomy- 
mulated in orthodox courses of sections, 


were for- 


recitations, and accompany ing textbooks, 
while their inclusion in the curriculum 
at all was justified in recognizable terms: 


To sum up, one object of historical study 
is the acquirement of useful facts, but the 
chief object is the training of judgment 
in selecting the grounds of an opinion, in 
accumulating materials, in pulling things to- 
gether, in generalizing on facts, in estimat- 
ing character, in applying lessons of his- 
tory to current events, and in encouraging 
children to state their conclusions in their 
own words, | §:170] 


With this sort of rationale to hand, there 
was very little in the training of mind, 
emotions, and even body that one’s own 
subject could not do. 

For the secondary school whole 


the committee members believed that, 


their main function is to prepare for 
the duties of life that small proportion of 
children in the country—a proportion small 
in number but very important to the wel- 
fare of the nation—who show themselves 
able to profit by an education prolonged 
to the eighteenth vear, and whose parents 
are able to yg ae them while they re 
main at school. [5:51] 


Obviously, secondary education was to 
be a rank of its own, providing a uni- 
form education for all those who could 
participate. On the matter of uniformity 
they were quite firm, 
that, 


recommending 


The suggestions of the Conference presup 
pose that all pupils of like intelligence and 
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maturity in any subject, study it in the same 
way and to the same extent so long as they 
study ir at all. and such provisions (for 
differential teaching of subjects) are very 
common in American schools, but the rec- 
ommendations of the Conference, if put into 
effect, would do away with all expenditure 
of this sort. [5 35] 


Though the committee members were 
aware that many children were unable 
to complete the full course of secondary 
education, it is quite apparent that they 
were not anticipating the mass secondary 


school shortly to appear, or the new 


function it was to acquire. In suggesting 


that colleges could now relinquish their 
entrance examinations, depending upon 
the standard secondary curriculum, what 
they had in mind was a structurally au- 
tonomous secondary school within the 
existing system. But it was a system de- 
signed to fit a world already disappear- 
ing. The persistent appearance of “such 
provisions,” instead of being a temporary 
delinquency, was the harbinger of what 
was to come—a demand for functional 
autonomy that was to come from below 
in an effort to meet the needs of children 
already flooding the schools, and about 
whom few expectations of like intelli- 
gence and maturity could be held with 
any assurance whatsoever. 

Finally, the Committee concluded a 
world that believed in a policy of laissez 
faire in matters of intellect and education. 
Despite the continuous and growing con- 
cern for the need of an educated citi- 
zenry, the background of the Commit- 
tee’s position included the belief that 
secondary education was for those who 
could afford it, and that any intelligent 
person would gain the proper results 
from the education offered him. Thus 
they set the stage for the manipulation 
of such variables as time, courses, blocks 
of subject matter, and tests of achieve- 
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ment, within an accepted framework of 
secondary education, which continued 
until the framework of education and 
the role of the secondary school itself 
underwent a major change. The multi- 
tude of committees organized under the 
aegis of various associations in the fol- 
lowing twenty years illustrated this pro- 
found development. 

Here it is necessary to turn our at- 
tention more directly to the social 
sciences. The Committee of Seven [1], 
and Five |2| of the American Historical 
Association and the Committees of Eight 
and Seven [4] of the American Political 
Science Association, leading to the Bulle- 
tins of the U.S. Office of Fducation, 1915, 
on Civic Education in the Elementary 
Schools |8| and The Teaching of Civics 
in the Secondary Schools \7\, demon- 
strate attempts to deal with the changes 
already in process. Those of the two 
professional organizations dealt specifi- 

cally with rearrangements of their vari- 
ous subject matter, and were frequently 
in dispute over the time devoted to each 
one. More orthodox in their approach, 
they were increasingly concerned with 
the violations of the recommended order 
and content of courses, the rapid appear- 
ance of short courses, and the gradual 
disappearance of unity of subject matter. 
All of these aberrations of the pattern 
laid down by the generally accepted 
Committee of Ten were products of the 
unanimously disapproved differential 
teaching, itself necessitated by the in- 
creasing number of students with het- 
erogeneous backgrounds and various in- 
tentions flooding into the schools. These 
latter conditions alone played havoc with 
the existing offerings, making them inci- 
dental to the specific intentions of the 
majority of students. 

Though the two committees of the 
American Historical Association con- 
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cerned with the secondary schools dis- 
played considerable anxiety over the vari- 
ations in treatment, they were, at the 
same time, full of recommendations for 
the improvement of history teaching, 
and for the increase in attractiveness of 
the various courses. Though it was not 
until the Joint Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association the 
American Historical Association on His- 
tory and Education for Citizenship (1919- 
21) that a new type of instruction, a 
course in Problems of American De- 
mocracy was offered, during these years 
the committees were more than willing 
to introduce field work, projects, and 
material supplementary to ordinary text- 
book instruction. Thus were laid suf- 
ficient precedents for adjusting the pro- 
gram to the needs of the students, even 
though the general categories of subject 
matter were maintained. However, at the 
same time the justifications of history 
teaching were undergoing a metamor- 
phosis, the Committee of Five Report 
stated: 

. and yet history and government are so 
valuable, their effects, properly taught, 
should aid so distinctly and directly in giv- 
ing pupils an appreciation of the present, 
and a sense of social life and social respon- 
sibility that we cannot believe that they 


should be sacrificed to other subjects. [2:65] 
Thus the ends of education for America 
were in the process of redefinition, while 
even more gradually the proper adapta- 
tion of means to ends was being ac- 
complished. There was increasing con- 
cern over the fact that students in spe- 
cial and technical schools were graduat- 
ing with little or no instruction in His- 
their interest, 


rory; perhaps, in own 


escaping it when they could. It wa 
with this problem that the alarm over 
excess specialization grew, and probably 


at this point that the many evils in the 
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society and the failures in education be- 

gan to be formulated in these terms. 
For the group of men concerned with 

Civics, the problems were perhaps even 


more serious. The widespread concern 
throughout the educated and wealthy 
spheres of society for the immediacies of 
good citizenship increased the necessity 
of their obtaining faster and more reliable 
results. In turn, this encouraged more 
radical experimentation and conceptual 
change. In brief, it was an urgent matter 
of finding the surest possible way of 
communicating to any child in the sim- 
plest, most direct terms a basic sense of 
unity and self-interest in the support 
and maintenance of public institutions. 
It was the Civics teachers who first be- 
gan to notice and criticize the fallacy 
apparent in expecting the student to 
infer from general principles rules for 
his own proper conduct. It was these 
same teachers who were first to experi- 
ment with and insist on the need for 
direct experience with the society. 
Previously, Civics had been in the 
hands of the historians and political scien- 
tists. During this time it had consisted 
of a standard course on the Constitution 
and the Federal Government. Later, it 
changed to include a new emphasis on 
the functions of government, both fed- 
eral and local, with a focus on the agen- 
cies closest to the child’s own experience. 
From a consideration of governmental 
function it was not a great jump to a 
recognition of the importance of the 
functions of the individual with refer- 
ence to his own immediate community, 
and thence to a type of field or project 
method of teaching and learning which 
contained within it the unstated concept 
Committee 
Political 


Association stated in its conclu- 


of learning by doing. The 


of Seven of the American 


Science 


sions in 
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. .. while the Boranist, Geologist, Biologist, 
and Chemist have begun to make use of the 
marvellous environment with which each 
community is endowed, the teachers of 
government have been slow to appreciate 
the priceless heritage of social and political 
institutions surrounding each individual. 
[4:213] 


Truly a magnificent statement, for 
though it probably did not imply a total 
recognition of the variety of this heritage 
in different children, it did pave the way 
for the reformation of means. It is espe- 
cially interesting to notice how these 
terms originating with the teaching of 
science, such as field trips, laboratories, 
exhibits, and experiments, began to be 
used with reference to all the subjects of 
the existing curriculum, indicating that 
all the traditional ones were faced with a 
stiff battle to maintain themselves against 
the determined, self-interested onslaughts 
of the students. 

If the American Political Science As- 
sociation had been somewhat restricted 
by its academic inclinations and some- 
what conservative in its recommenda- 
tions, the civics group, represented in 
the United States Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1915, No. 23, had little of the 
same caution. The Bulletin began with 
an announcement of a trend already 
sweeping the curriculum: 


. it should be still further recognized that 
the work of the public school in training 
for citizenship is not limited even to the 
social studies, but involves a socialized point 
of view for all instruction, and for all school 
management and discipline. [7:4] 


The Report went on to point out thar it 
was “. .. the task of the teacher not to 
create an interest for future use but to 
demonstrate existing interests and pres- 
ent citizenship.” [7:13] Thus it was no 
longer a matter of merely making the 
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present courses in citizenship as pleasant 
as possible, but one of leading on the 
student from his existing interests to 
wider ones that came under the category 
of citizenship. Another aspect of the 
changing conceptions was exhibited in 
the following: 


. It is not always easy for the pupil to see 
the value of the education that the school 
is giving him. This may be due in part to 
his own lack of understanding and foresight, 
and in part to the very real failure of the 
school to meet the needs of the pupil. [7:28] 


If we contrast this with the Jaissez-faire 
attitude of the Committee of Ten, there 
can be found no clearer statement of the 
growing suspicion of the inadequacies of 
secondary education, and of the change 
in conception of the role of education 
as a whole. 

The socializing of secondary education 
was at least officially in full swing. Be- 
fore proceeding to the report on social 
studies of 1916, it is interesting to ex- 
amine the report of the Committee on 
English at the same period. The report 
states that, “English must be regarded as 
social in content and social in method of 
acquirement,” and must be taught in such 


a way as “to appeal to the developing 


adolescent so 


sensibilities of the early 


as to lead to eager and appreciative read- 
ing of books of as high an order as 1s 
possible for the given individual, to the 
end of both a present and a future de- 
velopment of his character and the for- 
mation of the habit of turning to good 
| 10:27] The 


most interesting aspect of this statement 


books in hours of leisure.” 


is the use of terms that were common 
among all the subjects of the existing 
curriculum. The new methods of edu- 
cation were subscribed to, while the tra- 
ditional ends maintained—‘‘the 


reading of books of as high an order as 


were 
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possible.” These, no doubt, were specific 
books, books which had been the mark 
of an educated man and, in the eyes of 
the exponents of “Great Books,” remain 
so, quite apart from the conditions under 
which they are read. This was solidly 
maintained in a society in which movie 
attendance was already in the millions, 
and other amusements were available in 
abundance to fill leisure hours. It re- 
mained to ask if such traditional habits 
sull represented the educated and effec- 
tive person. 

The United States Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 28, 1916, entitled The So- 
cial Studies in Secondary Education |9)}, 
Was In many respects more revolutionary 
than the Report of the Committee of The 
Seven Cardinal Principles |11], and was 
certainly more specific. Doubtless the 
fact that a great many of the people 
involved in preparing the Bulletin on 
Civics were also involved in this one had 
something to do with its character. The 
attitudes and policies that had grown up 
already over the teaching of Civics, were 
turned upon the entire Social Studies cur- 
riculum. The Report began with this in- 
dictment: 


The various attempts to secure a more per- 
fect fulfillment of this purpose (effective 
training in citizenship) by increasing the 
quantity offered, by making the subject re- 
quired instead of elected, by transferring 
it from the last year of the elementary 
school to the first year of the high school, 
or vice versa, by ‘introducing it into the 
elementary course of study, by shifting the 
emphasis from the national government to 
the municipal government—such attempts 
have been more or less mechanical and su- 
perficial. Unless the subject matter and the 
methods of instruction are adapted to the 
pupil’s immediate needs of social growth, 
such attempts avail little. What is true of 
civics is also true of the other social studies, 
such as history and economics. |g: 10] 


The remainder of the Report is taken 
up with comments and recommendations 
in concert with the initial statement—the 
emphasis on the needs of the students, on 
the necessity of relating the material to 
their present interests, and on seeking 
eventually to familiarize them with their 
own immediate environment. It closes 
with a recommendation which has been 
in dispute almost without cessation ever 
since: 


. the only feasible way that the Committee 
can see by which to satisfy in reasonable 
measure the demands in the several social 
sciences, while maintaining due regard for 
the requirements of secondary educa- 
tion is to organize instruction not on the 
basis of the formal social sciences, but on the 
basis of concrete problems of vital impor- 
tance to society, and of immediate interest 
to the pupil. [9:53] 


From here, it was a short step to formula- 
tion of the Seven Cardinal Principles. 
IV 

That such a change as that represented 
by a comparison of the Report of the 
Committee of Ten and the Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education should have taken 
place within twenty years is little short 
of staggering. The former, in its way, had 
concluded a world and a conception of 
both education and America; the latter 
formulated another, articulating the sig- 
nificance of the twenty years in between 
and laying the foundations for an intelli- 
gent course of action in the future. In 
short, one might say that with the ap- 
pearance of the latter report, education 
was well on the way to becoming prop- 
erly Americanized. 

The Committee on the Cardinal Prin- 
ciples covered both implicitly and ex- 
plicitly all aspects of the changes in edu- 
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cation of the preceding twenty years. 
Though its statements were of necessity 
general, it drew in particular most of 
the possible conclusions from the flux 
of courses, subject-matter requirements, 
time, and students, and recommended a 
change in the position and function of 
the secondary school itself. Its opening 
statement, though it may seem to us al- 
most self-evident, 
covery. 


was a significant dis- 


Secondary education should be determined 
by the needs of the society to be served, the 
character of the individual to be educated, 
and the knowledge of educational theory 
and practice available. These factors are by 
no means stable. [11:8] 


After a century or more of borrowing 
and patching they saw that America was 
finally to make an education of its own, 
with its pivot the free public secondary 
school properly adapted to the needs of 
the society. 

Having been, until this point, organ- 
ized from the top down, the secondary 
and eventually all American 
education, was becoming sensitive to 
what sort of person began at the bottom 


school, 


and what could be expected of him. No 
longer was it to presuppose individuals 
of equal maturity and intelligence, with 
a sound family background that would 
guarantee the proper virtues and motives 
for effective living. The insatiable de- 
mands of the children of the immigrants, 
inadequately trained in the very aspects 
which had originally provided the w: arp 
and weft of American society, were at 
last to be recognized and expressed in 
the work of this Committee. Here we 
find comprehension by the educators 
of not only what the schools had to 
assume, but what such an assumption 
meant, since there was no other institu- 


tion in the society which could be trusted 
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to supply the training necessary to a 
stable, unified society. 


In America racial stocks are widely diversi- 
fied, various forms of social heredity come 
into conflict, differing religious beliefs do 
not always make for unification, and the 
members of different vocations often fail 
to recognize the interests they have in com- 
mon with the others. The school is the one 
agency that may be controlled definitely and 
consciously by our democracy for the pur- 
pose of unifying its people. . . . Children of 
immigrant parents attend the schools in in- 
creasing numbers, secondary education 
comes at a stage in the development of boys 
and girls when social interests develop 
rapidly; and from the secondary schools the 
majority of people pass directly into par- 
ticipation in the activities of our society. 


The recommendations for the compre- 
hensive high school, and for a curricu- 
lum unified not by the artificial manipu- 
lation of subject matter but by the ex- 
perience of the growing pupil, in fact 7 
the experience of the society, aided by : 
well-trained sympathetic teacher, vain 
in the minds of this Committee contribute 
to this necessary function of the second- 
ary school. At the same time, the Com- 
mittee reiterated its belief that the job 
could not be done in the elementary 
school, which had passed through many 
of these reforms already. 

The list of Cardinal Principles itself 
testifies to the renewed awareness of the 
exigencies of the society, the need for 
the re-adaptation of means and ends, 
and even to the redefinition of Liberal 
Education. The curriculum was to be re- 
examined, and according to the Com- 
mittee: 


Fach subject now taught in high schools 
is in need of extensive reorganization in 
order that it may contribute more effec- 
tively to the objectives outlined herein, 
and the place of that subject in secondary 
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education should depend upon the value of 
such a contribution. . . . In each report the 
Commission attempts to analyze in terms 
of the objectives; to indicate the adaptations 
of methods of presentation to the aims ac- 
cepted; and to suggest a selection of content 
on the basis of aims and methods. [11:16] 


The recognition of the variables is clear 
enough, and the Committee had taken at 
least the first step in rectifying the con- 
fusions of ends and means that had pre- 
dominated. This was not a matter of 
emergency or stop-gap education, but a 
restatement of the values and beliefs of 
America, and indirectly of the meaning 
of life. Citizenship itself was in their 
minds a matter of a liberal education, 
and these principles were in themselves 
a definition of the good life. It was an- 
other easy step from here to the later 
life- adjustment program. 

In the meantime, this Committee con- 
cerned itself, as had the others, with the 
relationship of the secondary schools and 
the colleges. In a way, the earlier rela- 
tionship was to be reversed. The entire 
system was seen to be of necessity sensi- 
tive to demands from below rather than 
subject to standards set absolutely from 
above. The secondary school was to be 
both functionally and structurally inde- 
pendent of the colle ges. At the same time, 
it was suggested that the secondary 
schools ought to receive students too old 
and mature for elementary school, even 
though they had not met academic re- 
quirements, and it was suggested that the 
colleges should do the same with respect 
to secondary schools. The members of 
the ‘Committee were perhaps too ready 
to identify education with presence in a 
specific institution, while affirming their 
belief that children should be at least ex- 
posed to school for a certain length of 
time, and their skepticism of the value 
of existing academic standards. 
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With this, we come to a more pro- 
found change in concept. In dealing with 
those substantial numbers of children who 
dropped out of school before they were 
through, the Committee expressed the 
belief that the dropouts were more the 
result of the inadequacy of the school 
and curriculum, than of economic con- 
ditions. Echoing the statement of the 
earlier Bulletin on Civics, the Committee 
expressed the belief that the student took 
what was of most immediate interest to 
him and left the school, finding little 
value in the majority of offerings. Im- 
plicit in this statement is the belief that 
what the student took was not sufficient, 
and that, contrary to the premise of the 
not everyone who 
advantage of 


Committee of Ten, 
was able took the 
whatever education was available. This 


most 


in itself was a reversal of the nineteenth 
century /aissez-faire attitude toward edu- 
cation. Not only had education to bend 
to the needs of the society, but the Com- 
mittee had also realized that to teach 
anyone anything that is to control the 
result, you must begin where he is and 


proc eed from there. 

America was slowly learning the les- 
The effects of the 
war, the sudden departure of hundreds 
Americans to 


sons of all societies. 


of thousands of new 
fight for their native lands, often on 
opposite sides, the upheaval precipitated 
by the badly-adjusted loyalties within 
the society, and the more immediate ex- 
perience of some of the educators in the 
armed forces had demonstrated the fal- 
lacies of imposing external standards or 
criteria on the society. During these same 
years the concepts of the melting por 
and of the processes of assimilation and 
acculturation were also changing, for the 
most part in accord with the very real 
lessons being learned by the teachers in 
the schools. 
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y 
‘There can 
be little doubt that these events are still 


\luch remains to be done. 


determining factors in contemporary 


education America. It has been much 
less the work of the disputed intellec- 
tuals, the exponents of child-centered or 


commmunity-centered education, that les 


at the roots of the still existing problems 


in secondary education, than the fact that 
both are products of the same process. 
The articulation of the Seven Cardinal 
Principles was general at best, but so 
impressive and profound a change in 
conception could only be stated in gen- 
eral terms. They remain to be worked 
the Committee 
stated the aspects that are true of any 


our. At the very least, 


properly adjusted system of education, 
and provided a methodical, realistic basis 
upon which to proceed. Only when an 
education irrelevant to a group or a 
society is imposed from the outside is it 
necessary to reformulate and restate such 
propositions. Thus the same society 
which gave rise to Dewey, Sumner, Mead, 
Hall, and other social scientists, and the 
peculiarly comparative and 
char acter of contemporary social science 

1 America, 


statistical 


also gave rise to the condi- 
ra in the schools. At the very least, 
we can start from there, whatever our 
ends. 

This process has revealed itself on all 
levels of education. As late as 1953, 
Conant stated in Education and Liberty 
that 


by experimenting with various types 
of colleges courses, we in the United States 
are attempting to find the modern equiva- 
lent of the kind of liberal education that was 
once the product of the collegiate way of 
life—the ideal of the founders of the first 
colleges in colonial days. When literacy 
could be defined only in terms of languages, 
literature, and history, the task of the col- 
leges was relatively easy. .. . Furthermore, 
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those who came to the universities were al- 
ready for the most part from highly literate 
families. In England, even a generation ago, 
the well-endowed residential colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge could enroll a ma- 
jority of students from homes well-stocked 
with books. Today, however, I doubt 
whether anywhere in the world the mere 
device of collegiate living (excellent though 
such a way of life may be for young men 
with intellectual ambitions) suffices to pro- 
vide for the beginnings of a general edu- 
cation. The cultural backgrounds of the 
students are too diverse, the impact of mod- 
ern science and scholarship has been far too 
great. These two factors have made neces- 
sary a re-examination of the older idea of 
a liberal education. [15:52] 


It may be that the higher levels of edu- 
cation in recently 
made the same discoveries as those rep- 
resented in the Seven Cardinal Principles, 


America have only 


though earlier experiments such as those 
carried on at the University of Wisconsin 
in the early thirties suggest that this is 
rather a summation of trends long in 
operation that were decidedly more likely 
to make themselves felt first in the great 
state universities. 

Finally, it is worth while mentioning 
some of the many other changes that 
have been taking place i in America. Com- 
mon experiences have engulfed the entire 
nation—the three wars, the great depres- 
sion of the thirties, the lessening of mo- 
bility, and the growth of the vast organi- 
zations such as the Trade Unions and 
All have contributed 
to a growing sense of unity, with perhaps 


giant corporations, 


mixed results. There have been, and re- 
main, many vital educative agencies and 
influences outside of the schools. Many 
have been interested in only a minimum 
degree of community. It may be that 
the growing uniformity is less due to the 
conscious efforts of the schools than to 
influences that are more interested in an 
external appearance of similarity than in 
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the achievement of the basic unity within 
which alone healthy diversity is possible. 
At the same time, as we have already 
mentioned, there has been radical change 
in the activities of the agencies engaged 
directly and indirectly in the Americani- 
zation of the adult immigrant. These 
groups, having discarded the concept of 
the melting pot, have added their own 
efforts to those of the schools. In educa- 
tion itself there have been many other 
changes that have gone unmentioned in 
this discussion. The influx of women into 
the schools, the changing occupational 
and industrial structure of the society, 
and the problem of the education and 
assimilation of the Negro—all of these 
have brought their own exigencies and 
their own effects to a system of embrac- 
ing public education. 

Returning to the specific thesis, it re- 
mains to be seen what has been the result 
of these changes in the schools and in 
the society. Perhaps it is still too early 
to judge, but the writer is inclined to 
believe that the average American, in- 
stead of being the image fashioned by the 
advertisers and manufacturers, and dis- 
seminated by the mass media, is in actual- 
ity the hyphenated American with a 
dim but nonetheless real extra-cultural 
heritage, and that America would be infi- 
nitely richer were these racial and cul- 
tural memories allowed to be more freely 
and more obviously expressed. This alone 
can be accomplished by education, and 
in the schools. It is to them that we 
must look both for the information as to 
what we have to begin with, and for the 
means to achieve something with it. 
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Henry Johnson, 1867-1953 


ENRY JOHNSON, foremost leader in 


Hi development of the teaching of 
history and social studies as a field 

specialization, was professor of history 
at Teachers College from 1go6 until his 
retirement, with the rank of professor 
emeritus, in 1934. He a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota. Before 
coming to Teachers College he had been 
a graduate student at Harvard, Columbia, 
the University of Paris, and the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. He had studied and ob- 
served European schools. He had taught 
in’ Minnesota secondary schools, 


Was 


served 
as a school superintendent in that state, 
and headed history departments in the 
normal schools at Moorhead, Minnesota, 
and Charleston, Illinois. 

At Teachers College, Professor John- 
son developed courses in the teaching 
of history in elementary and in secondary 
schools; occasionally he offered a course 
in the teaching of current events. In 1915 
he published his Teaching of History in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
by no means the first book on its sub- 
ject, but it was the first that presented 
the thinking of a scholar highly trained 
in history who was also a deep and 
thoughtful student of education. Revised 
in 1940, it is still the outstanding analy- 
sis of problems, values, and procedures in 
history instruction. In this volume, as in 
Johnson made clear the 
fundamental distinctions between elemen- 
tary 


earlier articles, 


and advanced history, and directed 
attention to basic values in the use of 
visual including models and 
pictures, maps, and time lines. 


resources, 


68 


Professor Johnson was an authority on 
the history of history teaching in Europe 
and the United States. His attention to 
backgrounds and earlier developments, 
both in his book and in his courses on the 
teaching of history, gave perspective to 
his treatment of recent programs and pro- 
posals. Sharply critical of formalized text- 
book teaching and other formal proce- 
dures, and caustic concerning pedagogi- 
cal panaccas, Johnson stressed the need 
for interpretive history, organized and 
studied to develop an understanding of 
the world in which the learners live, and 
for procedures and materials that make 
the past real—that constantly maintain 
contact between the previous experience 
of learners and their new g. He 
advocated the use of the textbook as a 
tool or resource; the study of the com- 
munity, or immediate environment, and 
the use of much narrative and descrip- 
tive reading concerned with people and 
their activities to intensify interest and 
understanding; and evaluation procedures 
concerned with ability to apply knowl- 
edge and skills rather than with mere 
command of information. 

In his recommendations for the ele- 
mentary and secondary curriculum and 
in his program of teacher education Pro- 
fessor Johnson emphasized historical 
method and critical thinking. The chap- 
ter on “What History Is” in the Teach- 
ing of History makes clear that history 
is a way of looking for, evaluating, and 
drawing information 
body of knowledge and 
His historical 


learning. 


conclusions from 
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method and historiography, one an Intro- 
duction to the Study of History, the 
other a two-semester consideration of 
the Literature of American History of- 
fered for the Graduate History Depart- 
ment of Columbia as well as for Teach- 
ers College, left a lasting impression on 
generations of Columbia students. Some 
developed a continuing interest re- 
search, all gained at least an introduction 
to the literature of their field and a pro- 
fessional worker's understanding of the 
process by which historical knowledge 
is obtained, refined, and put to use. 
Professor Johnson was long active in 
professional organizations and journals 
which have advanced the competence 
of history and social studies teachers. 
During his first six years at Teachers Col- 
lege he was sec retary of the Association 
of History Teachers of the Middle States 


and Maryland, of which he later was 


president. He became a corresponding 


editor of the History Teacher's Magazine 
in the year of its founding, 1909, and was 
chairman for several vears of the Ameri- 

can Historical Association’s committee to 
supervise the editing of that publication. 
He was one of the founders in 1go09 of 
the New York (City) Conference of 
History Teachers, and in 1921 of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, of 
which he was vice-president in 1922-23. 

Throughout his Teachers College ca- 
reer Professor Johnson was a bridge be- 
tween scholars in history and scholars in 
education. beginning 
in 1916, he was chairman of the Ameri- 
can Historical 


For several years, 


Association’s Committee 
on History in High Schools. In 1916 he 
was also appointed both to the New York 
Regents’ Committee on History in High 
Schools and to the wartime National 
Board for Historical Service. He was an 
influential member of the Commission 
on the Investigation of the Social Studies 


in the Schools, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and financed 
by the Carnegie Foundation. The few 
pages in its seventeen-volume report that 
are concerned with the teaching-learning 
process and with curriculum organiza- 
tion reflect his thinking. One of the 
seventeen volumes ts his brief but read- 
able Introduction to the History of Social 
Sciences in the Schools, published in 1932. 

Whatever Johnson had to 
say, in his lectures and in his few addresses 


Professor 


to educational gatherings, in his books 
and modest number of articles and re- 
views, met his high standards for sub- 
stance and polished composition. He 


worked, with interruptions for other 
writing, for fifty years on an American 
history, based on primary sources, for 
the upper gr ades; he brought his account 
to about 1830. He had a phenomenal 
memory, perhaps evidenced most strik- 
ingly in a reconstruction of the Webster- 
Hayne debate. The 
recited most often required two hours, 


but the full presentation was given at 


version which he 


least once in three installments which oc- 
cupied a total of seven hours. 

Professor Johnson’s active teaching did 
not end with his official retirement. He 
continued on a part-time basis at Teach- 
ers College until 1937, and for an addi- 
tional year in the Graduate History De- 
partment of Columbia. He gave courses 
&-39, in the 
summer sessions of the University of 


at Hunter College during 193 
Minnesota in 1938 and 1939, of the Mont- 
clair State Teachers College in 1940, and 
of the University of Missouri 
He continued his study and writing until 
his death in New Rochelle on October 
2. 19823. 

The University of Minnesota, which 
rarely awards honorary de grees, con- 
ferred upon Professor Johnson the doc- 


torate of laws in 1937. An oil portrait of 
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him, given by his former students and 
other friends, hangs in the seminar room 


of the department which he distinguished, 
His influence continues in part through 
his writing but even more through the 
teaching of his students and those whom 
his students have taught. Some clues 
to the impact of his personality and 
teaching, and to the devotion of gen- 
erations of his students, can be found in 


his autobiography, The Other Side of 
Main Street: A History Teacher from 
Sauk Centre. It tells much, in its read- 
able narrative and observations, about 
the coming of age of historical scholar- 
ship and of education as a profession at 
Columbia University and Teachers Col- 
lege, and in the United States. 
M. Hunt 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Edgar W. Knight: 


Educational Historian, 


1886-1953 


more important the 
professional training of teachers 
than the study of the history of educa- 
tion. “The future,” says EF mile Durkheim, 
“is not something that we improvise as 
¢ We can only build it of the 
materials that we get from the past.” It 
is desirable for a member of any profes- 
sion to know the whys and wherefores 
of the work that he does, in order that 
he may take an intelligent and more than 
superficial interest in it. The more his 
work is concerned with the welfare of 
humanity, the more important it is for 


we go. 


him to know a great deal about the part 
it has pl: Vv ed in the great drama of human 
progress. 


The number of histories of education 
issued by large publishing houses would 
seem to be a fairly reliable index of 
interest in the subject. If this is so, the 
signs of the times are heartening. The 
volume of writing in the field that has 
been printed in the past decade is un- 
doubtedly far greater than that appear- 
ing in any previous comparable period. 

One of the most notable educational 
historians in the United States was Edgar 
Knight, Kenan Professor of Fducational 
History at the University of North Caro- 
lina. No one has written more extensiv ely 
on the subject than he, and surely no 
one has done more to arouse interest in 
the study of it. Scholarly and substantial, 
but essentially readable, books by him 
have appeared at intery als from the be- 
ginning of his teaching career in 1913 


until his death on August 7, 1953. The 
last volume of what is undoubtedly his 
greatest work, A Documentary History 
of Education in the South Before 1860, 
has just recently been published. ‘This 
will stand as an enduring monument to 
his great scholarship, sound judgment, 
and ‘prodigious capacity for work. 

Edgar Knight's passing has removed 
from the educational scene in America 
a great teacher, a superb scholar, a gentle- 
man, and the dean of educational his- 
torians. 


Edgar Knight was a Tar Heel, intensely 
loyal to his native state. Throughout his 
life he made his home in North Carolina, 
and most of his teaching years were 
passed at Chapel Hill, at “the first state 
university to open its doors,” as he used 
to tell his classes with pardonable pride. 

He was born in Northampton County, 
April g, 1886. He attended the local ele- 
mentary school and high school, after 
which he entered Trinity College (now 
Duke University) in Durham, North 

Carolina. Here he had the advantage of 
studying under some really distinguished 
teac hers, to whom he afterward referred 
frequently and in terms of gratitude and 
respect. Undoubtedly in his undergrad- 
uate years at Trinity he laid the founda- 
tion of his unshakable belief that the first 
requisite for a school or college, at any 
level whatever, is a staff of competent 
and well-educated teachers whose busi- 
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ness it is to know their subject matter 
and to teach it well. 

He received his bachelor’s degree in 
1gog, and his master’s in tot. In a 
humorous article written some years 
later, he referred affectionately to Trin- 
ity as “an honorable if poor college,” 
and modestly stated that he was “well 
enough thought of by alma mater to 
hear regularly from the alumni office 
regarding the condition of the lovalty 
fund.” Fdgar Knight's devotion to his 
college was so deep ‘and firm that le could 
on occasion afford to indulge in a kindly 
jest about it. 

After receiving his M.A. he proceeded 
directly to Columbia University, where 
his doctorate was granted in 1913. The 
title of his dissertation is The Influence 
of Reconstruction on Education in the 
South. Yo him, 
major tragedy, 


reconstruction was a 
fraught with cruelty and 
injustice. During the War between the 
States and the tragic years that followed, 
much of the cultural and intellectual 
growth of his beloved South had been 
checked and most of its educational ac- 
complishments had been lost sight of. 
The study of the educational history of 
the South before 1860 became his main 
life work; in fact, he embarked on this 
undertaking in what might almost be 
regarded as a crusading spirit. Toward 
the end of World War IL he wrote an 
article for School and Society,’ urging 
that the lessons of the past be not disre- 


garded in dealing with the conquered 
Axis Powers after hostilities had ceased. 
The mistakes and cruelties of reconstruc- 


tion were to him a standing example and 
warning of the consequences of hasty 
and ill- judged attempts to remake the 
patterns of living of a people defeated 
in war by forcing upon them beliefs and 


1 The Messianic Invasion of the South after 
1865.” School and Society, June 5, 1943. 


institutions that clash with all their tra- 
ditions and values. 

At Columbia, Edgar Knight came un- 
der the influence of many distinguished 
teachers. Among these, he held in the 
highest regard Professors James Harvey 
Angus MacVannel, and Wil- 
liam A. Dunning, who undoubtedly in- 
fluenced his choice of a dissertation topic. 
Their names, and those of Professors 
Mims and Bassett and Dean Mordecat of 
Trinity, 
on his lips when he spoke to his classes 


Robinson. 


were the ones most frequently 


of the influence of really great teachers 

a favorite theme, as his former students 
will recall. 

Having completed what he termed 
‘the feverish drive toward the doctorate,” 
he joined the faculty of Trinity as pro- 
fessor, and remained there until 1917. 
During this period his firse two books 
(apart from his doctoral dissertation) 
were published. The first of these is now 
something of a collector's item, a slender 
volume entitled Some Principles of 
Teaching as Applied to the Sunday 
School, and appropriately issued in Bos- 
ton by the Pilgrim Press in 19ts5. The 
second, his Public School Education in 
North Carolina, appeared in 1916. From 
then on, books by him appeared with 
consistent regularity. 

Leaving Trinity, Dr. Knight served 
for a year as superintendent of schools 
in Wake C county, North Carolina, and in 
191k-19 he served as assistant educational 
director for the Southeastern States of 
the Committee on Education and Special 
Training for the War Plans Division of 
the General Staff. In 1919 he joined the 
faculty of the University of North Caro- 
lina as professor of education. Fifteen 
vears later he received the signal distinc- 
tion of being appointed Kenan Professor 
of Educational History, which position 
he held until the time of his death. 
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Edgar Knight's scholarship and sound 
judgment were nationally recognized. In 
1925 he was appointed Fellow of the 
Social Science Research Council in order 
that he might make a study of the rural 
and folk schools of Denmark. His experi- 
ences in the course of this study were 
entertainingly written up in a series of 
articles, which were later assembled and 
issued in book form with the title Among 
the Danes. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Knight and 
their two daughters, he spent the greater 
part of the academic year 1930-31 In 
China as a member of a special commis- 
sion organized by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research to study educa- 
tional conditions. During the followi ing 
year he served as visiting lecturer at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where he later taught for several summer 
sessions. He also taught at various times 
at Duke University, the University of 
Michigan, and Dartmouth College. 

In 1933 Edgar Knight, with two of his 
friends, Professors Paul Monroe and 
William Chandler Bagley of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, went to 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) as an educational 
inquiry Commission to assist in outlining 
a system of public schools for that coun- 

ry. In addition to his work in Denmark, 
China, and Iraq, Dr. Knight spent some 
time studying the educational institutions 
of Fngland and France. His interest in 
the schools of all countries was keen and 
he was ever alert to what was going on 
in them. There was nothing provincial 
about his outlook; education to him was 
a world-wide undertaking and he urged 
upon his students the need for breadth 
of view. 

Shortly after the beginning of World 
War II he was asked to become director 


of the qualifying tests for civilians in 
‘Training 


the Navy College Program. 


KNIGHT 


Though he could perfectly well have 
asked to be excused on the grounds of a 
press of work (he was teaching and also 
in the midst of compiling his Document- 
ary History at this time), he undertook 
this task as a patriotic duty. He thus took 
charge of the administration of V-12 tests 
in Alabama, Florida, ¢ 
Tennessee, and the Carolinas. Many thou- 
sands of young Southerners took these 
examinations. 

One project to which Edgar Knight 
gave unstintingly of his time and work 
for many years was the provision of ade- 
quate educational facilities for Negroes. 
He served several terms on the school 
board of Chapel Hill and always mani- 
fested the keenest interest in the progress 
of the Negro schools as well as those 
for white children. A Southerner through 
and through, he knew that in the ad- 
vancement of Negro education the 
greatest discretion must be used to avoid 
wounding tender feelings or arousing 
prejudices. For some time he was a trus- 
tee of the North Carolina College at 
Durham, where he was held in the high- 
est esteem by all connected with the in- 
stitution. A great friend of his, President 
James FE. Shepard, transformed that col- 
lege from a small, impoverished, strug- 
gling institution to a state-supported 
liberal arts college with a fine physical 
plant. Another friend of Dr. Knight's 
who contributed liberally in this under- 


icorgia, Mississippi, 


taking was the late C. C. Spaulding, 
prominent Negro philanthropist and 


businessman of Durham. 

After the death of President Shepard, 
Dr. Knight acted as chairman of the 
conunittee chosen to appoint his suc- 
cessor and took charge of the installa- 
Alfonso Elder 
became president of the college. Dr. 
Knight also served for several years as 
educational consultant to Hampton Insti 


tion ceremonies when Dr. 
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tute in Virginia and directed a study of 
higher education for Negroes in Ala- 
bama. 

He held various offices in a number of 
educational and fraternal organizations, 
and was a member of the American His- 
torical Association, the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Sciences, the 
National Education Association, and the 
North Carolina Literary and Historical 
Society, among others. In politics he was 
a Democrat—a liberal Southern Demo- 
crat. He wasted no time in growing bitter 
over changes, although he knew that 


change does not necessarily mean pro- 
gress. He welcomed some changes and 
regretted others. He had standards and 
values drawn “from out the storied past” 


against which to evaluate what the times 
brought forth and a sense of fairness that 
enabled him to admit frankly his mistakes 
whenever the outcome of a situation 
showed that he had been wrong. He was 
broad-minded, tolerant, and the soul of 
fairness and chivalry in controversy; at 
the same time he was an uncompromis- 
ing champion of the things he believed in. 

He was the recipient of a number of 
honors in the course of his life. In 1942 
he was invited to deliver the annual lec- 
ture sponsored by Kappa Delta Pi, an 
honor society in education. The title 
of the published lecture is Progress and 
Educational Perspective. In igs1 he was 
elected to the Laureate Chapter of the 
same fraternity, 
and women 


made up of fifty men 
“who have attained distine- 
tion in education.” In June 1952 Duke 
University conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Letters, the citation read- 
ing in part, “ he has shown the 
important contribution of the South to 
the development of the American public 
school system.” To do this had been his 
aim from the time he wrote his doctoral 


dissertation at Columbia in 1913, and 


most of his subsequent books had been 
written with this in mind, at least to 
some extent. Hence it was very appro- 
priate that, near the end of his life, 
official recognition should be made by 
his Alma Mater of the fact that he had 
accomplished the task he had embarked 
upon forty years before. 


Many books have been written at- 
tempting to tell the reader how to teach 
and some of these contain bits of sound 
advice. Yet, as one looks back on the 
work of any truly great nee his 
failure to follow the rules—possibly his 
utter indifference to them—is apt to be 
far more striking and more often noted 
than his adherence to what the book 
says. He is usually not afraid to obey the 
familiar injunction, “Be yourself.” By 
doing this he brings something to the 
class and the subject of more importance 
than textbook prescriptions on teacning 
method. 

Edgar Knight was a great teacher be- 
cause he was a great person and a superb 
scholar. His classroom in the Peabody 
Building at the University of North 
Carolina was different from any other, 
it was permeated with his personality. 
And his enthusiasm for his subject was 
such that even the dullest and most 
lethargic student could not fai! to catch 
at least some of it. 

He believed that humor has a place 
in teaching and he could use it to point 
up the weakness of educational fads, t 
drive home an important point, or to 
dispel the inspissate gloom on a Monday 
morning in the fall after the Carolina 
football team had been soundly beaten 
on the preceding Saturday. 

In the atmosphere of easy informality 
that pervaded his classroom even the 
humblest undergraduate felt free to ask 
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r pt or to offer comments. Yet with 

Edgar Knight deftly controlling the situ- 
ation, the discussion never became the 
least bit disorderly or sank to the point- 
less chatter which all too often goes on 
in classrooms under the name of student 
participation. In such an atmosphere, the 
most delicate and controversial topics 
could be discussed. 

It may be truthfully said that students 
of Edgar Knight worked with him more 
than under his direction. He was chiefly 
interested in good students, and all in- 
competents who found their way into 
his classes very soon learned, in the 
kindest manner possible, that they did 
not belong there. No classes could be 
more enjoyable than his, yet the main 
purpose of them was work and that work 
had to be good. Edgar Knight was an able 
researcher and many students learned 
the methods of research working with 
him. 

In his own work his standards were 
invariably high, and he expected the 
same of his students. Unsatisfactory ex- 
aminations or term papers were marked 
with an F. He was happier when he 
could praise, but he never shirked telling 
the truth to a student whose work was 
unsatisfactory. He always broke the bad 
news gently, but there was no doubt 
about what he meant. He saw no kind- 
ness in accepting careless or shoddy work. 
Many an advanced graduate student has 
been surprised to have his term paper 
handed back to be rewritten because of 
mistakes in spelling or grammar. 

In his seminar in the History of Ameri- 
can Education Dr. Knight was at his 
best. All students prepared papers under 
his direction and each Monday afternoon 
was devoted to a discussion of work in 
progress. He was always writing at least 
one book, and he usually led off by re- 
porting what he had accomplished dur- 
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ing the preceding week. The secrets of 
his workshop were thus made available 
to his students, who reported in turn 
what they themselves had been doing. 
Documents relating to Southern educa- 
tion were turning up almost continuously, 
particularly in the vears when his great 
five-volume Documentary was in prog- 
ress. Students entered his classroom every 
day with keen anticipation; they never 
knew what discovery might be revealed. 

In Edgar Knight's work with his stu- 
dents there was no suggestion of con- 
descension or patronage. Newcomers 
were at first likely to be somewhat over- 
awed at sitting around the table with an 
eminent educational historian dis- 
cussing mere term papers with him, but 
feelings of constraint rapidly disappeared 
and everybody soon felt free to put in 
his two cents’ worth. Each contributed 
when possible something to help the rest, 
and several turned up information which 
Dr. Knight was pleased to use in his 
books. Appropriate acknowledgment of 
each contribution appears in the intro- 
duction of the book in question. 

He was convinced that the principal 
work a teacher is to teach his stu- 
dents, and not to serve as their nurse- 
maid, foster parent, psychiatrist, or door- 
mat. He believed in the teacher and in his 
work. “The history 
wrote, 


y of education,” he 
“shows that no sustaining substi- 
tutes have ever yet been found for capa- 
ble, energetic, and inspiring teachers.” 
He keenly enjoyed reading accounts of 
the lives of great teachers and urged 
others to read them. Paul Shorey’s What 
Plato Said, Joseph McCabe's Peter Abe- 
lard, Dean Stanley’s Life and Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Arnold, and Bliss 
Perry’s And Giladly 
of his favorites. 


Teach w cere some 


No teacher could be more genuinely 
friendly 


with his students than Iedgar 
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Knight and yet he never forced his 
friends ship upon them. He frequently 
invited classes to his home, where they 
received a royal welcome. At the same 
time, those who wished to keep their 
relationship with him limited to class 
work might do so. They could be sure 
that their work would be judged in the 
same objective manner as that of students 
who were majoring with him and knew 


him well. 
lV 


seginning with his Public School Edu- 
cation in North Carolina in 1916, all of 
Edgar Knight’s books dealt, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the history of 
education. The growth of his scholar- 
ship in breadth and scope is revealed 
somewhat strikingly by the titles of his 
volumes dealing specifically with the sub- 
ject. The second of these to appear was 
his Public Education in the South (1922). 
This was followed by Education in the 


United States (1929), which has been 
three times reprinted in revised form 


(1934, 1941, and 1951) and is still one 
of the most widely used, and certainly 
the most readable, history of American 
education. He next undertook a general 
history of education with his Twenty 
Centuries of Education, which was pub- 
lished in 1940. Thus he moved, step by 
step, from the educational affairs of the 
Old North State to those of the world. 

After this he concentrated more and 
more on the search for and study of pri- 
mary sources relating to American edu- 
cation, and particularly to educational 
Until his 
work became well known, histories of 
United States (and 
many general American histories, for that 


developments the South. 
education the 
matter) limited their mention of educa- 


tional and cultural developments in the 
South to a few chapters, pages, or even 
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only a few paragraphs at the end of a 
chapter here and there. This was under- 
standable, since the devastation wrought 
by war and reconstruction among South- 
ern institutions has caused much of the 
very real progress made in the South 
before 1860 to be forgotten. 

Again and again, in speeches and pub- 
lished articles, Edgar Knight used to 
quote the inscription on the front of the 
William L. Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan: “In darkness 
dw ells the people which knows its annals 
not.” In the spirit of this statement he 
wished to aid his fellow Southerners to 
know better and more accurately their 
own by no means inglorious annals, par- 
ticularly in the field of education. To this 
end he began, aided by a number of con- 
sultants, research fellows, and graduate 
students, a systematic study of all avail- 
able documents relating to education in 
the South. These he proposed to edit and 
publish in order that people might learn, 
by reading the original documents, that 
before 1860 much educational progress 
had been made in the South and that the 
South had had a share, and by no means 
a small one, in the development of public 
education in the United States. He also 
aimed to prove, by reference to unim- 
peachable sources, ‘the falsity of the no- 
tion that the South had before 1860 been 
the abode “of ignorance and barbarism,” 
as no less a person than Francis Wayland, 
the former President of Brown Univer- 
sity, had written in 1865. 

The result of this impressive undertak- 
ing is his Documentary History of Edu- 

cation in the South Before 1860. In this 
he has assembled with rare skill and dis- 
crimination and complete fairness the 
most significant available documents from 
the period and region covered. V ery ap- 
propriately this work, Dr. Knight's mas- 
terpiece, has been published by the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina Press. It is a 
cause for deep regret to all who worked 
with him on these volumes that he did 
not live to see the fifth and final one. It 
appeared in December 1953. The com- 
plete work is one which no student of the 
social or educational history of America 
can afford to pass over. 

Edgar Knight's last three published 
works are a volume of Readings in 
American Educational History (with 
Clifton L. Hall), issued in 1951, Fifty 
Years of American Education, a chroni- 
cle of events in the first half of the pres- 
ent century, published in 1952, and a 
final volume of Readings in Educational 
Administration, which came off the 


press only a short time before his death. 
Students in his classes followed the 
progress of each of these books from the 
initial plan, through the period of re- 
search and writing, and on to the final 
publication with all the attendant proof- 
reading, indexing, and so forth. This 
was “learning by doing” in the best sense 
of that much misused expression. Thus, 
in his life and work Edgar Knight ef- 
fectively refuted the claim so often heard 
in academic circles that no busy and 
earnest researcher can, at the same time, 

be a really superior teacher. 

Curton L. Hau 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
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Higher Education and the Human Spirit, 
by Bernard FE. Meland. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. ix 
+ 204 pp. $4.00. 


To understand the importance of Me- 
land’s message for education, we must first 
get before us his “organismic” view of the 
world and of man. 

Our experienced world is a complex of 
infinite events, forever interacting, chang- 
ing, and developing toward novel qualities 
and outcomes. Man is a wave in this sea 
of process, continuous with it and immersed 
in it, yet, on his spiritual side, qualitatively 
different from it. Body, mind, and spirit are 
progressive levels of structure and quality 
reared by the creative activity of God. 

Man directly perceives events through 
the unitary sensing and responding of his 
body. But the wisdom of the body is not 
sufficient to guide man or supply the vital 
impetus to his fulfillment. The body bears 
along and sustains the life of the conscious 
mind. It bequeathes to the mind depth and 


width of feeling, regularity, the sharpness 


of “animal alertness”; it puts an otherwise 
sunple, narrowly focused, static mind in 
touch with a texture of felt events, com- 
plex, fading away from a luminous focus 
into a vague “fringe,” pulsating with a 
creative power of their own. In the union 
of the concrete bodily feelings with abstract 
selections of mind, body is transformed into 
“sensitive awareness,” and mind into “ap- 
preciative consciousness.” The union pro- 
duces a realism rooted in the infinite riches 
of experience, 

Appreciative consciousness is character- 
ized by receptivity, “pure” or perspective- 
less experience, “intellectual humility, won- 
der, reverence . . . open awareness.” Educa- 
appreciative consciousness 
should be fused with purposeful problem- 


tionally, the 


solving and with reflection. Rationalism 
is to be rendered humble, flexible, and ten- 
tative before the unknown and often un- 
knowable creative possibilities in events; 
pragmatic moralism should be purged of its 
passion for security and fixity, its possessive- 
ness and assertiveness, its egotism and cock- 
sureness. Both should be civilized by sym- 
pathy, sensitivity, imagination, the mood of 
mystery, and a sense of the unfathomable 
goodness of God emerging in creative 
events. 

On this basis Meland develops his con- 
cept of the human spirit and its culture. 
In the tradition of the romanticists, from 
Rousseau to Read, he strives to cut a path 
between rationalism and pragmatism, em- 
phasizing a long-neglected dimension of 
man’s life and education, the primordial 
feeling-responses. At the same time, Meland 
argues that man’s spirit, though grounded 
and given ballast by the basic keynotes of 
the natural body, is a creative and dynamic 
fusion of the harmonics of the rational 
mind and the melodic line of purposeful 
action. “Man moving toward spirit is the 
ethical and rational man awakened to more 
subtle sensibilities transformed into a 
more perceptive and discerning wisdom.” 
The spirit of man is manifest in his com- 
munication, human encounter, emotion, im- 
agination, myth. Spirit is the creative emer- 
gence of nature using man’s “matrix of 
sensitivity” as a springboard. Spirit rises 
out of the psyche as fruit rises out of 
flowers—tfirst to the distinctive human level 
of heightened sensitivity, and then to the 
divine (supremely natural) level of “in- 
timations of a transcendent working within 
our human structure.” 

In consequence, the two currently domi- 
nant theories of man and his education are 
rejected as such but are incorporated and 
modified as necessary aspects of a unified 
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theory of man’s spirit. Rationalism, originat- 
ing in Aristotle and articulated in Hutch- 
ins, stresses first principles and judgments 
derived from them. It truncates and im- 
poverishes life, severing man from the re- 
sources of his socializing, naturalizing feel- 
ings. On the other hand, the morality of the 
practical reason—beginning in Kant and 
culminating in’ the instrumentalism of 
Dewey—deifies ideas as instruments, ne- 
glects appreciative ends, and leads “back 
into the trial of positivism.” 

How does this theory of spirit apply to 
higher education? Meland sets forth how 
in his undergraduate courses in_ religion 
he attempted to dev elop a discipline of dis- 
cernment. His key was the interpenetration 
of deep sensivity and keen inquiry, drawing 
on select poems and musical compositions 
to elicit psychical moods. He shows how 
the various humanities and the social 
sciences must be reconceived esthetically 
and spiritually, so as to convey and evoke 
the creative sensibilities of man. Meland ts 
suggestive, adumbrative, introspective, and 
vague, rather than sharply specific or vig- 
orously reconstructive. He embodies his 
theory of appreciative consciousness; that is 
his strength and his weakness. He prescribes 
no technique; he evokes a mood. Those who 
have ears will hear; those seeking tools may 
go away wanting. Similarly, his ingenious 
identification of “faith” with the second 
level of the human spirit, where spirit is 
oriented to a good beyond itself which nur- 
tures, inspires, and judges, provides a nat- 
ural and fruitful dialectic between faith 
and reason. But educators will ask for its 
practical implications. 

Meland is among the first to elaborate the 
educational consequences of a philosophy 
challenging — the Hutchins 
schools. His book is a thoughtful correc- 
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tive and supplement to those schools, and 
a helpful aid to those educators who can 
understand, or sensitively and discerning] 
feel, the depths of the human spirit to 
which Meland is pointing. 


Howakrp L. Parsons 


University of Tennessee 
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Science and Human Behavior, by B. F. 
Skinner. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1953. X + 461 pp. $4.00. 


Fifteen years ago Skinner concluded his 
original and provocative study The Be- 
havior of Organisms with the admission 
that he had made virtually no application 
of his findings to the understanding of 
human behavior. “Let him extrapolate who 
will” was the tough-minded challenge he 
threw our to his readers. A few years ago, 
almost as if to make amends, he wrote 
what one might call an extrapolation in the 
form of a novel, Walden Two. Now he 
has written a book that is more than just 
an extension of his previous arguments. 
Science and Human Behavior is an atrempt 
to make explicit, in a closely reasoned but 
non-technical manner, not only the findings 
of psychology on man and his nature burt the 
canons of science which make these find- 
ings possible. 

The book is divided into six sections. 
Section One rationale for 
science in general and for a behavior science 


dev elops a 


in particular. Section Two, ten chapters, is 
an elaboration and refinement of the basic 
theses developed in Skinner's earlier work. 
Section Three applies these principles to 
the study of the individual as a whole. The 
remaining three sections develop an ap- 
proach to social control—in primary groups, 
in such institutions as economics, govern- 
ment and education, and finally in the total 
range of the culture. 

The author's initial argument is, in ef- 
fect, almost an impassioned apologia for a 
science that can preserve order in the face 
of world disorder, and that, paradoxically, 
can serve man’s needs best by transcending 
his concern for freedom. Skinner notes “a 
curious inconsistency in the zeal with which 
the doctrine of personal freedom has been 
defended, because men have always been 
fascinated by the search for causes. The 
spontaneity of human behavior is appar- 
ently no more challenging than its why or 
wherefore.” 

From this tough-minded perspective the 
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author looks at the way much of modern 
psychology deals with “inner” constructs— 
“life-space,” “private world,” superego, a 


variety of neurophysiological — processes. 


How does he view these “inner causes”? 


He avers that “there is nothing wrong with 


an inner explanation as such, but events 
which are located inside a system are likely 
to be difficult to observe. For this reason we 
are encouraged to assign properties to them 
withour justification.” He feels that “the 
causes to be sought in the nervous system 
are of limited usefulness in the prediction 
and control of specific behavior. ‘Psychic’ 
inner causes are less useful still and since 
mental or psychic events are asserted to 
lack the dimensions of physical science, 
we have an additional reason for rejecting 
them.” And still lower in the hierarchy are 
“conceptual inner causes” which “have no 
specific dimensions at all, either neurologi- 
cal or psychic.” To say that a man eats be- 
cause he is hungry is to be redundant, not 
to locate a cause. “The variables which are 
available for a scientific analysis are the 
ones which lie outside the organism.” 
Here we get at the heart of Skinner’s po- 
sition: the reflex. In a Pavlovian scheme, 
stimulus elicits response; Skinner calls the 
whole sequence a reflex. But he sees the 
greater part of behavior as being “free from 
the primitive sort of stimulus control” 
which clicits respondent behavior. He calls 
the second class of responses operant to 
underscore the fact that the behavior that 
is emitted does something to environment. 
A major portion of the argument in Sec- 
tion Two is devoted to the different kinds 
of reinforcement of operant behavior that 
are possible in a variety of social settings. 
These then become woven into a rudimen- 
tary theory of social control. “In every field 
in which human behavior figures promi- 
nently,” Skinner maintains, “We are con- 
stantly changing probabilities of response by 
arranging reinforcing consequences. The 
industrialist who wants employees to work 
consistently and without absenteeism must 
make certain that their behavior is suitably 
reinforced. To teach a child to read or 


sing or play a game effectively, we must 
work out a measure of educational rein- 
forcement in which appropriate responses 
‘pay off? frequently.” 

At this point, one begins to wonder about 
the fruitfulness of the author’s extension 
of his theory to human behavior. In the 
first portion of his over-all argument he is 
convincing enough. He is not atomistic; 
he is no nineteenth century mechanist, he 
focuses on the functional and the proces- 
sual; he is sensitive to continuities in be- 
havior, he insists on rigorous operational 
definitions rooted in behavior. But in his 
treatment of industrial relations one misses 
the sensitivities of an Eltron Mayo or the 
even more refined, but operationally sup- 
ported, observations coming out of Tavi- 
stock. Skinner’s treatment of education 
seems unnecessarily thin. One wonders if 
any treatment of education in a complex, 
changing culture should deal not only w ith 
adaptation to the culture but also with the 
development of the ability to transform 
the culture. And with respect to learning 
itself, must we account not only for learn- 
ing how to solve problems and learning 
how to learn, but in addition for learning 
how to be? To deny the learner a share 
in the control of the learning situation is, 
in the opinion of a growing number of 
psychologists and educators, to interfere 
with this latter function. 

And while more extreme variants of the 
Rogerian approach to therapy and educa- 
tion may be an example of what Skinner 
calls “the deliberate rejection of the oppor- 
tunity to control,” there would seem to be 
no excuse for the manipulation of the 
learner, direct or indirect, that is implicit 
in Skinner's position. There is growing ex- 
perimental evidence to support Perry and 
Estes’ thesis that in a good learning situa- 
tion “the counselor can serve his client 
through a collaborative role while still free- 
ing and supporting the client’s selective 
powers of initiative in search and while 
according him the dignity of the final re- 
sponsibility for accepting or rejecting those 
findings which apply to self.” 
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It would seem, then, that while Skinner 
has made rich and provocative analyses of 
the learning processes of pigeons and rats, 
he has failed in his extrapolations to come 
to satisfactory grips with what one might 
call the transformative aspects of behavior 
and culture. He has shown how respondent 
behavior has contributed to the survival of 
the species, and how operant behavior en- 
hances the adjustment of the individual, but 
he has not satisfactorily accounted for the 
creative expansion of the self, in work, in 
education, or in therapy. Burt this reviewer 
is certain that Skinner’s future work, par- 
ticularly after the publication of his Wil- 
liam James lectures on language, will yield 
increasingly fruitful returns to the under- 
standing of human behavior. 

B. Giventer 

Adelphi College 


The Law of Local Public School Admin- 
istration, by Madaline Kinter Remm- 
lein. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953. xi + 271 pp. 
$4.50. 


One of the great deficiencies in the prep- 
aration of many people associated with the 
public school enterprise is that they do not 
understand and appreciate the legal frame- 
work within which they operate. In_ part 
the situation is due to a dearth of suitable 
materials for use in preparation programs 
for school personnel. The Law of Local 
Public School Administration is aimed at 
partially filling this gap. 

The volume covers a wide range of 
topics, as indicated by the chapter head- 
ings: The Legal Status of Local School 
Boards, School Finance, Creation and Al- 
teration of School Districts, Buildings and 
Sites, Pupil Transportation, Personal Ad- 
ministration, Pupil Regulation, Public- 
School Boards and Private Schools, and 
Liabilities of School Boards. 

Clearly the above areas cannot be dealt 
with in exhaustive detail in a book of this 
length. Dr. Remmlein presents, however, a 
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very complete overview of the legal aspects 
of educational operations on the local level. 
While her approach is to generalize, fre- 
quently situations in specific states or groups 
of states are treated. Almost entirely she 
has avoided direct quotations from statutes 
and court opinions in favor of paraphras- 
ing and explaining them. Such a style, cou- 
pled with the avoidance of technical lan- 
guage, makes for smoothness and unusual 
ease of reading in a book covering a com- 
plex subject. Yet the reviewer sometimes 
wished for more detail (not necessarily in 
the text). This does not mean that docu- 
mentation is lacking. Many direct case cita- 
tions are given. It seems to the reviewer, 
however, that this excellent volume could 
have been made still better had a larger 
number of direct statute and case references 
been included in footnotes, at the end of 
each chapter, or in an appendix. Occasion- 
ally the cases that are noted appear a little 
inconsistent in terms of numbers and im- 
portance. For example, six cases concerned 
with the wearing of religious garb by pub- 
lic school teachers are cited, whereas no 
cases involving teacher tenure or teacher 
retirement are presented. 

At the end of each chapter is a bibliog- 
raphy. The items included are very care- 
fully selected, a feature the reader must 
deeply appreciate. This text is an objective 
and descriptive one. It does not recommend 
policies or evaluate laws. It gives the facts, 
and the reader is left to form his own 
value judgments. Dr. Remmilein, wisely in 
the reviewer's opinion, has avoided coloring 
her selection and presentation of data. Thus 
her book is of value to all concerned with 
local public school administration, regard- 
less of their opinions and points of view. 
The contents of The Law of Local Public 
School Administration are up to date, mak- 
ing the volume one of the two general texts 
on school law published in the post-World 
War Il era. (The other book, comple- 
mented by this one, is School Law, by the 
same writer. ) 

Dr. Rommilein is pre-eminently qualified 
to write such a text. She possesses both 
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Ph. D. and J. D. degrees and is in active con- 
tact with the public school enterprise as 
Assistant Director of the Research Division 
of the National Education Association and 
Lecturer in School Law at George Wash- 
ington University. Furthermore, in prepar- 
ing this volume she called upon experts 
in several technical fields to review per- 
tinent sections for accuracy. 

Although the preface indicates that the 
book 3s directed primarily at school ad- 
ministrators and school board members, it 
deals in such a manner with topics discussed 
that anyone wishing an introduction to 
school law, a review of the subject, or a ref- 
erence to supplement the School Code of 
a given state school should find it very 
helpful. Leaders in the profession can ill 
afford to be ignorant of much of the ma- 
terial in The Law of Local Public School 
Administration. The reviewer believes that 
they will enjoy, as well as profit from, 
reading the volume. 

Revurrer, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Elementary School Transfer, by O. W. 
Kopp. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Peachers College, Columbia Uni- 

83 $2.50. 


versity, 1953. 1X 


This study does five things: examines the 
extent of population mobility, reviews com- 
pulsory attendance Jaws, determines pres- 
ent practices in the transfer of elementary 
pupils from one school to another, suggests 
three principles to be applied to the trans- 
fer of pupils, and recommends a program 
for the transfer of elementary pupils. One 
is struck by the fact that over a million 
pupils each year are transferred from one 
elementary school to another, yet only 
twelve states have any semblance of an in- 
trastate transfer program, and interstate 
programs just do not exist. 

\s to principles, the author contends that 
the transfer process is a professional not a 
clerical responsibility, that personalization 
f the process is needed, and that there is 


need for realism with respect to standard- 
ization of procedures. In light of these prin- 
ciples the basic elements of the recom- 
mended program follow: 

1. A mandatory contact device in the 
form of a card or folder designed for use 
between schools. This may be considered 
the legal aspect of the transfer process and 
the extent of standarization in transfer. 

2. A cumulative record of a child’s 
growth and development. Limitations of 
such records are recognized, and schools 
are encouraged to devote in-service time 
to the improvement of these educational 
tools. 

3. Orientation procedures by both send- 
ing and receiving schools. Records and 
orientation procedures may be considered 
the psychological aspects of the transfer 
process. Their use is a professional respon- 
sibility and not one which can be standard- 
ized or legislated. (pp. 79-80) 

While one might wish that more than 
three parents had been interviewed, and 
that the title had been a little more defini- 
tive, the study does point up a real problem 
in American education, and a workable 
plan of meeting it is suggested. State de- 
partments of education individually and 
collectively, perhaps through the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
would do well to “take the ball’ at this 
point. 

Roatp F. 
Ohio State University 


The Double-Purpose High School, by 
Franklin J. Keller. New York, Harper 


and Brothers, 1953. 207 pp. $3.00. 


Any work which encourages a broaden- 
ing of our concepts of American secondary 
education deserves attention. When this 
work includes actual description of going 
educational programs which seck to pro- 
vide effective functional education for 
youth, it becomes a source of potential help 
for those who are interested in and respon- 


sible for better high schools for modern 
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America. The Double-Purpose High School 
qualifies in both of these respects. 

The fact that Dr. Keller is principal of 
Metropolitan Vocational High School in 
New York City is a clue to his own per- 
sonal and professional interest in holding to 
the many manifest values of vocational edu- 
cation in its broad sense. His leadership as 
principal in that remarkable school has in- 
volved him in helping to make that institu- 
tion serve many young people of many gifts. 
The discovery that colleges are willing— 
in fact, eager—to accept gifted students 
from a vocational high school, although 
those students may not have the complete 
traditional college-preparatory pattern of 
high school subjects, no doubt encouraged 
Dr. Keller to identify certain schools as 
thus serving a double purpose. And herein 
lies the weakness of this book. It attempts 
to describe the process of “closing the gap 
between vocational and academic prep *a- 
tion” and in doing so implies that such a 
process is unique, recent, and a special func- 
tion of a special type of school. 

As the reader considers the offerings, re- 
quirements, organization, and pupils herein 
described, he is impressed with how repre- 
sentative of good modern schools are some 
of the twelve which are identified by the 
author as “double-purpose.” For example, 
a so-called technical high school in Terre 
Haute offers “the usual courses given in 
academic schools. These include college 
preparatory, commercial, homemaking, gen- 
eral, music, art, and industrial arts. The 
following trade courses are offered: draft- 
ing, printing, machine shop, woodwork, 
foundry, automechanics, welding, electric- 
itv, and airplane mechanics, all meeting the 
Smith-Hughes requirements.” About 25 per 
cent of the graduates of this school go to 
college, we are told. It would be interesting 
to know what all of the other 75 per cent do 
after high school. Further, how does this 
distribution differ from many other large, 
so-called comprehensive high schools? Did 
the fact that the school carries the name 
“Technical” lead Dr. Keller to the conclu- 
sion that it had suddenly taken on a “double 


purpose” as its unique contribution? Or is 
this not a multipurpose school, as are so 
many of our modern high schools? The 
original names may persist, but the enriched 
offerings available identify so many of these 
schools as serving as much more than the 
1922 version of a vocational high school. 

The author surveyed the offerings of 
many schools, and studied more intensively 
a dozen, about which he reports in detail. 
As he has done so, as he has obtained state- 
ments from some of the young people 
served by them, as he develops his own 
statement of a philosophy of education 
and relates it to his thesis he comes to the 
conclusion (after 153 pages) that “ ‘Double- 
purpose’ is only a convenient relative term 
—triple, quadruple, multipurpose, would 
be better.” This is important, as it tends to 
negate the stress upon a school which serves 
only two purposes. 

The question raised by this book and the 
study which was foundational to it is merely 
this: Have either the specialized vocational 
schools or the college preparatory academic 


schools done this job adequately for those 
pupils who are of the intelligence and tem- 
perament congenial to both types of school? 
That is, have they qualified such youth for 
college admission and vocational compe- 
tence simultaneously? 


According to Dr. 
Keller’s estimate, it has been done, and quite 
well, in these schools which he describes. 
There is the further question, however, as 
to just how “specialized” the schools which 
he chose really are. In fact, it would have 
been well if the author had begun by using 
that trite but important device of carefully 
defining many of his terms. This reader is 
a bit confused, for instance, as these words 
affect the author's classification of high 
schools. These words include “specialized,” 
“comprehensive,” “general,” and “academic.” 
Other references to “work” and “hand 
mindedness” justify elaboration. Dr. Keller 
says that with few exceptions, members of 
the National Secondary 
School Principals are principals of academic 


Association of 


high schools. It would be interesting to 
know how the membership would respond 
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to that charge in the commonly accepted use 
of the term “academic.” The author says 
that such a school as Mount Pleasant High 
School in Schenectady is a comprehensive 
high school; and in fact, that for certain 
Metropolitan High 
School of New York is likewise compre- 


students, Vocational 
hensive. Yet each of these schools is classi- 
fied as a title school; that is, as a double- 
purpose high school. 

The thesis is stressed that the double-pur- 
pose high school is to serve a select group 
of young people. It is the author's estimate 
that this group will include about 10 per 
cent of the total population of our second- 
ary school. This immediately raises a ques- 
tion as to the number of such schools which 
could be justified as separate institutions. 
In such a large congested area as New York 
City there would be little doubt as to the 
economic possibility of such a special and 


specialized school. For the nation as a w hole 


there would be many provocative questions. 
And certainly the schools described in this 
work, other than that of which Dr. Keller 
is principal, would not so limit themselves 
as to serve only two purposes or ten per 
cent of the local youth. 
Davin B. Austin 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Curriculum, by Chester T. Me- 
Nerney. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. xii + 292 
pp. $4.50. 


The purpose of this text, the author 
states in his preface, is to help “develop an 
understanding of better methods of organ- 
izing, presenting, and living the curriculum.” 
MeNerney attempts to do this by drafting 
an over-all view of a modern elementary 
and secondary curriculum. 

While he does not himself define cur- 
riculum, he declares that all definitions 
stem from one of two views—the curricu- 
lum is that which is taught to a person, or 
the environment in which education takes 
place. The function of the curriculum, Mc- 


Nerney writes, is either to enable the stu- 
dent to master subject matter or to create 
an environment which will foster growth. 
By inference, McNerney’s curriculum is to 
be derived from the second conception, al- 
though the function of the curriculum can 
be matched with either of these two bases. 

The first chapter, “The Function of the 
Curriculum,” describes some of the disparity 
in the interpretations of the educational ob- 
jectives which the curriculum is intended 
to achieve. Like too much of the remainder, 
this chapter is unfortunately thin in helping 
the reader come to grips with any of the 
real issues complicating curriculum im- 
provement. While few will disagree, for 
example, that the “objectives of education 
should include all youth,” repeating such 
generalizations does not clarify the roots 
and processes underlying these objectives. 
Readers get little help on how McNerney 
derived his “modern curriculum” or the 
methods by which they can evolve their 
own. 

A hasty summary of the changing nature 
of society and the need for curriculum to 
keep pace is contained in the second chap- 
ter, “Organizing the Curriculum.” Pointing 
to the trend toward unification in the ele- 
mentary school, McNerney claims that core 
and core-type programs have greatly in- 
fluenced a similar trend in secondary cur- 
riculum reorganization. This may be more 
hope than fact, however. His arguments for 
the core curriculum leave the impression 
that this approach is generally appropriate 
rather than one worth experimenting with 
in a particular situation. In discussing de- 
partmentalization, McNerney writes that it 
is not necessarily “bad” but can be supported 
if three changes are made—modern super- 
vision provided, core-type teachers pre- 
pared as well as subject-matter specialists, 
and areas of specialization enlarged. 

The last of the three introductory chap- 
ters deals with home, child, and school. 
The author urges educators to assume 
greater initiative in coordinating the work 
of all community agencies responsible for 
maintaining optimum conditions for educa- 
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tion. Without considering all the implica- 
tions, he assigns a rather broad role to the 
school with regard to home and com- 
munity. He suggests that variations in pre- 
school experiences, the changing nature of 
family life, and inequities of socioeconomic 
classes all require more intensive study of 
children and their environments to better 
understand the population to be served by 
the curriculum. 

The bulk of the text is devoted to major 
curricular areas—language development, so- 
cial development, mathematics and science, 
art and music, home and industrial educa- 
tion, and physical, health, and safety educa- 
tion. To each of these areas McNerney 
devotes a chapter or two in which he at- 
tempts to list acceptable educational ob- 
jectives, possible sources of experiences, and 
potentially worth-while relationships among 
various subjects. Merely fusing subjects 
without relating these to the values, the 
goals, or an adequate theory of education 
leads to an incomplete curriculum “blue- 


print.” The writing in these chapters is 
frequently exhortatory rather than explana- 


tory and, to this reviewer, is particularly 
weak in leads as to how these areas fit into 
a core program or how the core program 
can provide the prescribed wealth of inte- 
grated experiences, 

In the brief chapter on “Improving the 
Curriculum,” the author cites as possible 
obstacles to reorganization such blocks as 
lack of agreement on the determination of 
curriculum content, insufficient financial 
support, obsolete buildings and equipment, 
inadequate pre-service and in-service train- 
ing of teachers, fear of loss of local control, 
and dictation by administrators. These are 
potential obstacles, of course, but tend to 
draw attention away from some of the psy- 
chological barriers, personal relationships, 
and communication difficulties which may 
underlie these more obvious blocks. Cur- 
riculum reorganization must be continuous 
and evolutionary, aimed at redefining the 
function of existing methods of organiza- 
tion. All professional personnel have a 
major responsibility for participating in a 


continuous program evaluation from which 
improvement may emerge. 

The final chapter, “The Curriculum for 
Tomorrow,” urges that the curriculum be 
realistically evaluated and reorganized in 
terms of educational objectives appropriate 
to democratic concepts and the needs of 
tomorrow's world. Citizens in this future 
world will face new challenges and de- 
mands at home and abroad. Educators must 
be concerned with developing a curriculum 
for this tomorrow. 

In this reviewer's opinion there is much 
in the book with which few will disagree 
but it provides no new reinterpretations or 
meanings. The author frequently displays 
a tendency to sermonize rather than pro- 
vide deeper insights. For example (on page 
260), he writes: “Curriculum improvement 
is dependent upon teacher growth. It can- 
not be legislated into action. Any teacher 
who believes that he has found the all-time 
best method of teaching and insists that 
further improvement is unnecessary is an 
obstacle to curriculum improvement.” Even 
if one accepts such a flat conclusion, it pro- 
vides little aid in developing the program. 

McNerney warns against fear of theory, 
pointing out that “theory precedes practice 
and must always be accorded a place of 
prominence in any field of endeavor in 
which progress is desirable.” It would have 
been more satisfying to this reviewer if 
McNerney had spelled out more clearly 
the theory underlying his concept of a 
desirable curriculum against which the cur- 
riculum he describes could be tested. Per- 
spective and insight grow as curriculum 
theory is better explored and understood. 
Such theory provides needed consistency 
and direction while revealing the basic issues 
which must be considered in program de- 
velopment. 

A curriculum which is continuously sub- 
ject to testing and development requires 
persistent flexibility or, as the author con- 
cludes, “Curriculum for schools in a chang- 
ing and prospering society must, in part, be 
continually experimental.” If this book were 
to spur such experimentation, it would have 
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value. However, this reviewer does not get 
such an over-all impression and feels that 
the author’s purpose is never quite achieved. 
A. Harry Passow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Children Are Artists, by Daniel M. Men- 
delowitz. Stanford, California, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1953. 140 pp. 
$3.00. 


I.ducators generally, and art educators 
in particular, frequently do not realize that 
most of the instruction and guidance in art 
for young people are carried on by individ- 
uals without special training in the field— 
specifically, parents and general classroom 
teachers. Yet surprisingly few books ad- 
dressed to these groups present problems of 
guidance and development of art ability 
in young people in non-specialist language. 
Professor Mendelowitz has undertaken to 
write such a book and has done it well. 

The textual portion of the book is or- 
ganized on a chronological basis, each chap- 
ter discussing a phase or stage in the de- 
velopment of art ability beginning with 
the two- to four-year-olds and ending with 
adolescents. The author has used this or- 
ganization because he sees art as a develop- 
mental activity which, to have meaning, 
must be considered in the context of the 
growing and developing child. Little use 
has been made of references, and few spe- 
cific studies are cited. Yer it is evident that 
Professor Mendelowitz is familiar with the 
literature in the field, for his generaliza- 
tions are based upon the experimental work 
which has been done. He has made liberal 
use of incident and anecdote to illustrate 
ports and to demonstrate procedures, thus 
giving the book a reality and an immediacy 
which are especially helpful to non-spe- 
cialists. 

The chief limitation of the book, so far 
as teaching is concerned, is that there are 
no discussions of art in the school program. 
Specific pointers on working with children 
individuals. 


deal chiefly with Wherever 


groups are mentioned, they are small and 
are set in a community or neighborhood 
context. There is no reference to the mat- 
ter of working with entire classes at any 
level. Teachers work with individuals, and 
instruction in art is largely an individual 
matter. Nevertheless, working with a group 
of from twenty to forty youngsters raises 
problems which are not dealt with in this 
book. Although teachers can receive from 
the book help in understanding and dealing 
with individual children, they will probably 
feel that additional aid is necessary in order 
to apply these sound generalizations and 
proposals to working with an entire class. 
All parents should find the book a most 
helpful statement in dealing with their 
children. 

Children Are Artists contains a large 
number of illustrations. These cover the 
art expressions of children at different age 
levels and of different subjects and types 
of expressions, and are generally well- 
chosen. For the most part, the examples are 
grouped around some idea, such as develop- 
ment of symbols, handling of perspective, 
caricature, portraits, or crafts, and are 
drawn from different age levels. The illus- 
trations, therefore, are organized differ- 
ently from the text and thus provide an 
added dimension. Their effectiveness, how- 
ever, is limited in that no specific reference 
to any of the plates is made in the text. 
The bock could have been strengthened 
considerably had specific reference been 
made to the examples of children’s work 
illustrating the points being made. 

Professor Mendelowitz has written the 
book as a parent, a teacher, and an artist. 
It is a warm and human presentation and his 
deep love and concern for young people 
are as apparent as his feeling for art and art 
education. His statement is a fine contri- 
bution to a field in need of documents such 
as this. 

Epwin 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Intergroup Education in Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades, by Celia Burns Stend- 
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ler and William FE. Martin. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1953. xi + 


151 pp. $2.50. 


It can be said categorically that less is 
understood about ghe way in which chil- 
dren’s attitudes and values are developed 
than about any other area of the curricu- 
lum. Schools for a long time have tended to 
consider the development of attitudes as 
an accidental product of the teaching- 
learning process or, becauses of pressures 
from certain quarters, to deal with the 
problem in a superficial way by teaching 
certain rituals or by moralizing about our 
relations with others. it has been recog- 
nized for some time that there is little evi- 
dence to support the assumption that such 
facts or rituals or moralizing actually pro- 
duce the attitudes we desire. 


This book is a valuable addition to the 
literature on teaching because it helps to 
clear up a number of misconceptions con- 
cerning the development of attitudes and to 
present sound and, practical suggestions to 
teachers who want to help build desirable 


attitudes in children toward other groups 
in our society. The authors describe the 
publication as a handbook for teachers in 
intergroup education and list five purposes 
to be accomplished by the book. They pro- 
pose to: “(1) Give teachers the best, most 
recent factual information regarding the 
roots of prejudice, the effects of prejudice, 
and how desirable attitudes may be built, 
(2) Describe the teacher’s part in promot- 
ing intergroup unity how her own atti- 
tudes affect children, how the classroom 
atmosphere she establishes helps or hinders, 
how she can work in the larger school 
setting to promote intergroup attitudes; (3) 
Describe activities which will effectivels 
lead to desirable generalizations about the 
diverse groups in our society; (4) Present 
curriculum outlines for the kindergarten- 
primary grades, indicating how these gen- 
eralizations pertaining to intergroup edu- 
cation can tie into areas of study in these 
grades; (5) Include useful bibliographies 
for teachers, parents, and children.” Most 


/ 


of these purposes have been accomplished 
effectively and in a manner which makes 
for easy, interesting reading. 

Through a series of well-chosen anec- 
dotes about children the reader is helped 
to see the many, varied, and subtle ways 
in which children’s prejudices are developed 
and expressed. These, together w ith a pres- 
entation of information about the origin 
and development of prejudicial attitudes, 
serve to emphasize the need for a school 
program which employs more than ritual 
or moralizing as a means of developing de- 
sirable positive attitudes of young children 
toward one another. 

The authors identify the characteristics 
of a program which might be expected to 
change prejudices and to foster desirable 
intergroup attitudes. They list first the need 
for accepting each child as he is and for pro- 
viding recognition of accepting behavior on 
the part of each child toward every other 
child. In such a program, differences in chil- 
dren would be recognized and made use of, 
each child would be led to understand that 
he cannot expect to be liked equally by all 
people but that he can expect to be re- 
spected as an individual and his accomplish- 
ments given the same attention and com- 
mendation that the accomplishments of 
other children receive. A second character- 
istic of a desirable program is an attempt 
to help children understand the reasons 
why different people live as they do, In 
this connection it is significant that the 
authors emphasize the need for facing up 
to conditions in the local community by 
helping children understand why some peo- 
ple are forced to live in substandard housing 
or to be ragged or dirty. Another charac 
teristic identified as important is the foster 
ing of interaction among repre sentatives of 
different groups, with each representative 
being given equal status. The fourth char 
acteristic mentioned is the provision of suc 
cess for each child but nor at the expense 
of others. In discussing this provision the 
authors point out the detrimental effect of 
competition on positive attitudes of chil- 
dren. 
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The sections of the book devoted to dis- 
cussions of the teacher’s role in intergroup 
education and of the activities which help 
develop desirable attitudes should be of 
very great value to teachers who are seek- 
ing help with this aspect of their teaching. 
It is only in the final sections of the book, 
where the authors present curriculum out- 
lines indicating how the generalizations per- 
taining to intergroup education can tie into 
areas of study in the primary grades, that 
this reviewer found cause for adverse criti- 
cism. The use of home and family life study 
in the first grade, community life study in 
the second grade, and the world as a com- 
munity study in the third grade tends to 
lend support to a stereotyped curriculum 
for the primary grades which is frequently 
not valid in terms of the real needs of spe- 
cific groups of six-, seven-, and eight-year- 
old children. In presenting the kindergarten 
program the authors discuss intergroup 
learnings that are appropriate for five-vear- 
olds and indicate ways in which teachers 
might incorporate these into the normal 
experiences of kindergarten children. If the 
authors had seen fit to use this same ap- 
proach in their discussion of the primary 
grades curriculum, the book would have 
presented a sounder approach to the devel- 
opment of curriculums in intergroup edu- 
cation, 

In spite of this shortcoming, Intergroup 
Education in Kindergarten-Primary Grades 
represents a very important contribution to 
the area of attitude development. It should 
be read by all teachers who are interested 
in the education of young children. 

Kennetu PD. 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Study Guide for Clinical Nursing, edited 
by Emily C. Cardew. Philadelphia, 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953. xi + 
565 pp. $6.00. 


One of the contributions of this book is 
its organization around learning experiences 
that provide students with repeated oppor- 


tunities to practice the skills essential for 
solving problems of nursing care in situa- 
tions similar to those encountered in nurs- 
ing. This approach to the teaching-learning 
process is adhered to consistently through- 
out the book. 

Its scope is comprehensive in that prob- 
lems of hospital care and of home care in 
the four basic clinical areas are included. 
Within each clinical area the content is re- 
duced to manageable proportions by the 
presentation of patient studies which have 
been selected in terms of the socia!. eco- 
nomic, and emotional problems and the 
frequency of incidence of the diseases in- 
volved in the studies. The book emphasizes 
the problem-solving approach to learning 
by providing many opportunities for stu- 
dents to explore possible solutions to prob- 
lems of patient care through an analysis of 
the patient and family studies presented. 
Clinical instructors should find the book of 
value in helping students to evaluate a total 
situation, to identify the important elements 
in the situation which demand the nurse’s 
attention, and to select courses @f action 
appropriate to the problem. 

A series of multiple-choice questions fol- 
low each patient study and each clinical sub- 
division of the book. These questions permit 
the student to discover whether she pos- 
sesses an understanding of the facts and 
principles necessary for the solution of the 
problems of nursing care. It is impossible 
for the student to answer these questions 
without referring to a variety of resource 
materials other than Study Guide for Clini- 
cal Nursing. 

A series of brief and well-written patient 
studies present the nursing problems for 
each clinicai area. The titles of these studies 
have been skillfully chosen to convey a pic- 
ture of the person involved in the study; for 
example, “The Sick Vagrant,” “Diana Must 
Rest,” “It’s All My Fault,” and “The Expec- 
tant Family.” The attention of the reader 
is thus focused on a patient or family whose 
usual pattern of living has been disrupted 
by illness or by the natural event of child- 
birth. 
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The multiple-choice questions accom- 
panying each patient study and each major 
subdivision are stated less well than other 
porno: of the book. It is pointed out in 
the preface that these questions are not 
to be used for achievement testing but are 
included, “(1) to stimulate study, inquiry, 
and use of resource materials, (2) to ac- 
quaint the student with this type of ques- 
tions, and (3) to provide the student with 
an index of her own grasp of the material.” 
This reviewer believes that the items would 
serve the above purposes better if some of 
them did not contain all correct responses 
or two or three correct responses out of a 
total of four. Some of the responses contain 
correct and incorrect elements within a 
single statement. In some items, a best re- 
sponse is requested when the answer book 
reveals that all the listed responses are con- 
sidered correct. All of these factors increase 
the difficulty of using discriminating judg- 
ment in selecting a best or a correct re- 
sponse to the item. If more of the multiple- 
choice items were directed toward the psy- 
chologic and social concepts included in 
the patient studies rather than toward fac- 
tual information of a more technical nature, 
the items would contribute with greater 
effectiveness to the stated purposes of the 
book. The inclusion of some tests designed 
particularly to give students practice in the 
application of social, psychologic, and bio- 
logic principles and in the interpretation of 
data would further the aim of increasing 
the student’s skill in problem-solving. 

Excellent suggestions are included for 
learning activities in which students can ob- 
tain experience in situations similar to those 
encountered in nursing practice. The essay- 
type questions and student projects direct 
the student's attention to the social, psycho- 
logic, and biologic concepts included in 
the patient studies. Another contribution of 
the book is the inclusion of a section on 
nursing care in mass disaster and, in each 
clinical area with the exception of psychi- 
atric nursing, of problems of nursing service 
directly related to problems of nursing care. 
The book is well organized around patient 
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studies which, although concisely written, 
contain the information necessary for ana- 
lyzing the problems presented. 
Hotmouist 
University of Chicago 


Teaching in Schools of Nursing, 2nd 
edition, by Loretta F. Heidgerken, 
R.N. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1953. XXI + §96 pp. 


This book considers the area of teaching 
from the point of view of principles and 
methods to be used by persons engaged in 
instructing students in nursing. 

Its contents are organized into the fol- 
lowing six units: basic considerations for 
teaching in the school of nursing; activities 
contributing to effective learning, planning; 
organization and direction of learning ac- 
tivities within the nursing curriculum, 
methods of teaching, use of audio-visual 
materials and evaluation of learning and 
teaching. The chapter devoted to “Philoso- 
phy, Aims, and Objective” is a concrete 
presentation of how a philosophy of life in- 
fluences educational objectives and process. 
The author presents four of the major phi- 
losophies extant in American education and, 
using one of the four, attempts to point out 
how the influence of a philosophy of life 
affects a philosophy of nursing and nursing 
education. 

Curriculum planning and development 
are presented through a broad approach. 
Stress is placed on principles rather than 
details and an attempt is made to show 
how our culture and type of society 
influences curriculum development. The 
teacher's attention is called to her responsi- 
bilities for providing and maintaining a 
favorable learning situation for students at 
the same time she recognizes her oppor- 
tunities for planning units of instruction in 
terms of whole experiences. 

As in the first edition, each chapter head- 
ing lists in bold print the topics to be dis- 
cussed. This aid has appealed to students 
and curriculum workers alike. Additional 
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strengths appear to be the illustrations of riculum development, a resource which 
unit planning, suggested reading lists fol- should point out additional ways of plan- 
lowing the chapters and documentation ning for dynamic instruction in nursing 
from primary sources. education programs. 

In one volume Dr. Heidgerken makes KatHryN W. Carrerty 
available for the beginning teacher, as well National League for Nursing, Inc. 
as for the teacher with experience in cur- New York City 
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DECISION-MAKING AND AMERICAN VALUES 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Published for the 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Suggestions for constructively solving some of the most troublesome problems 
faced by school administrators are found in this booklet. Fourteen critical ad 
ministrative situations are described. Although these are hypothetical, they 
are typical of challenges faced by administrators today. Solutions for these 
situations are offered in terms of basic values of our American heritage. The 
school administrator will find particularly helpful the skillful way in which 
administrative decisions are related to the central ideas and principles of ou 


{ree society. 90 pages $2.00 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 27 


YOU AND YOUR STUDENT TEACHER 


By Ernest J. Mitner 


The author gives excellent pointers on making the experience of having a stu 
dent teacher in the classroom a rewarding one tor the cooperating teacher, the 
student teacher, the children, and the teaching profession. How the classroom 
teacher can learn about his student teacher, prepare the class for his coming, 
give the student security and stimulation, and in the process crystallize his own 


teaching philosophy are aspects of the situation that the author treats with 
directness, clarity, and wit. 


Teachers College Studies in Education 


{2 pages Paper 75 cents 
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The 9th Printing is the 
Revised, Enlarged Edition 


By far the largest-selling textbook we've ever published is SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS. Many thousands of schools now use this book in 7th, 
8th, and gth grade social-studies classes because of the help it gives to both 
students and teachers. 


‘Take advantage of the ninth large printing—the Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, to bring the benefits of this book to your social-studies teachers 
and their students. In this one book there are 23 skills units that: improve 
pupil work in the social studies; increase the number of useful skills taught 
in your school; and relieve teachers of endless detail. 


You can make good use of a single copy in your classes while you con- 
sider ordering a quantity, Order your personal copy today, 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 23 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 

. How to Use an Encyclopedia 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

How to Make an Honest Report 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

. How to Use a Dictionary 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
: Figures 
17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
. How to Do Committee Work 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 20. How to Make a Written Report 


—- 21. How to Make a Current Events Report 
0. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 22. How to Take Notes 


). How to Use a Map 
. How to Use an Atlas 


Ill. How to Use an Index 23. How to Draw Conclusions 


List price of book, $1.85. List price of key, 12c. 
Professional discount 
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@ COLUMBIA’S BICENTENNIAL SUMMER SESSION 
Special Convocation to honor the Teacher—July 20 


@ N.E.A. CONVENTION in New York City 
June 27 to July 2 


® FOUR EVENING FORUMS in July with nationally 
known speakers 
Topics: Specific critical issues in education 


@ A SERIES OF WORK CONFERENCES (one to 
three weeks in length) to bring you up to date in your 
field 


SUMMER SESSION-—JULY 6 to AUGUST 13 


Write for the Summer Session Announcement. Address the Admissions 


Office, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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